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We will now review the class of subjects in dealing with 
which Dr. Peet’s executive ability, supplemented by his 
experience as a principal, was most put into requisition. 


AGE OF ADMISSION, AND PREVIOUS HOME EDUCATION, 


Dr. Peet strongly held that the age of twelve was the 
best for admission to an institution, if the term was limited 
to six or seven years. The study of written language is to 
the deaf peculiarly difficult, tasking all the faculties; if, 
then, the term is limited, it should be put at the age when 
the pupil is most capable of mental effort. Children of 
seven or eight may be quick at first, but are incapable of 
continued application ; youths of twenty have lost too much 
of their plasticity ; the golden mean lies between. 

Again, children of an earlier age can acquire better at 
home than at school the knowledge of every-day facts which 
is needed as a basis of instruction. Their domestic feelings 
and attachments are the better for cultivation; the knowl- 
edge that dear ones at home think of them will be a stimu- 
lus to effort. And they will be brought under the direct 
and systematic moral and religious training and intelligent 


supervision of school during the most critical period of life, 
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when character is formed and habits acquired that will 
last. 

Yet again, young children are lacking in physical endur- 
ance; their bodily development demands more leisure and 
freedom, more individual care, than the organization of an 
institution will admit; and they are unfitted for mechanical 
education. 

In any case, so little substantial progress can be made 
during the years preceding the age of 12 that if the limit 
of age be lowered the term allowed must be extended. 

But the child should not be suffered to grow up in utter 
ignorance and lapse into stolidity. The chief attention 
should be paid to cultivating his observing and reasoning 
powers and his moral faculties, and to this end his native 
dialect of signs should be taken up and improved. But he 
should be taught to copy words and figures and to make 
the manual alphabet ; and if he is not congenitally deaf, his 
articulation should be preserved and lip-reading attempted. 


COURSE IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


When Dr. Peet entered upon his career the great want 
of the profession was a series of text-books in written lan- 
guage. Of theoretical works its literature had plenty ; of 
practical, scarcely any, except a few vocabularies. He set 
himself to supply the want; with what success we all know. 
The First and Third Parts of his Course of Instruction 
must be in the hands of, or readily accessible to, every reader 
of these pages, and it is to be hoped the Second Part, which 
unfortunately was not stereotyped like the others, will he 
reprinted before long. A thorough analysis of the First 
Part appeared in the Annals recently, from the pen of the 
person next to himself most competent to the exposition of 
his system—his son. This notice would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of the series; but I will confine myself 
to the principles upon which it was drawn up, and which, 
as well as the manner wherein they were carried out, he 
avly defended against so acute a critic as Dr. W. W. Turner. 

The pupil for a long time learns written language only 
from the teacher; the order in which it shall be taught is 
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therefore completely under contro]. The order should not 
be left to be determined by chance; it should be laid out 
upon scientific principles. Opportunities of teaching par- 
ticular details for which the pupil is ripe should be seized, 
ut not waited for; neither should they tempt us to impart 
what he is not prepared to receive. 

Dr. Peet’s fundamental principles were the three associ- 
ated respectively with the names of Heinicke, Bébian, and 
Jacoutot. 

first then words. 

an’s.—Dificulties should be graduated, und pre- 
sented one at a time. 

Jacovror’s.— Learn one book well and you will have 
learned all books. 

The characteristics claimed for his Course are: 

Gradation.—The real difficulties of written language are 
those laws and idioms to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the language of signs. He begins, therefore, with 
such constructions as most closely correspond to the order 
of signs, and deviates from it by degrees. 

Classification of words of like signification and construc- 
tion, to assist the memory. 

Contrast, to call attention to precisely what is newly pre- 
sented; for instance, the nature of attributes, of affirmation, 
negation and interrogation, and of tenses and prepositions. 

Repetition, to familiarize the pupil with phrases and 
clauses as equivalent to single words, and especially to im- 
press correct order. The great source of failure in this last 
respect is due to insufticient practice in writing on formulas. 
He insisted, however, that this drilling should be accompa- 
nied by appropriateness ; the sentence written should ex- 
press the precise idea in the pupil’s mind, and be strictly 
applicable to existing circumstances. 

Completeness.—The most commonly recurring irregular- 
ities, for instance of plurals, are taught as soon as the gen- 
eral rule has been impressed by a sufficient number of 
examples. Otherwise the alternative would be presented of 
allowing erroneous habits or constantly noting exceptions 
individually. 
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The general order pursued in the First Part is, jrst, 
names of familiar objects; second, adjectives, which are in- 
troduced before verbs, because they are free from inflections ; 
third, participles, as the connecting link between adjectives 
and verbs, and as expressing exactly the idea imparted by a 
picture, of action, without reference to assertion or time ; 
Fourth, intransitive verbs, as not requiring the object neces- 
sury after transitive verbs; jth, transitive verbs in the 
active voice; sirth, prepositions, first with intransitive par- 
ticiples ; seventh, verbs in the passive voice. In the Second 
Part the relative is tanght, and a great variety of idiomatic 
phrases presented, mostly under an ideological classification ; 
and, in the Third, a very useful development of the verb 
is to be found. Both the latter parts afford reading lessons, 
in which the new words are for the most part italicized. 

Narratives, he judged, should be deferred until sentences 
had become quite familiar; and the text-books in various 
subjects prepared for hearing children, until considerable 
command of connected discourse had been acquired. But 
both to prevent these subjects from being left till too late, 
und to enliven the study of language and afford materials 
for a variety of sentences and simple connected language, 
he introduced into his Course, mainly in the Second and 
Third Parts, fully as much general information as could, 
he thought, be derived in the same time from the study of 
ordinary text-books. 

The /listory of the United States was originally prepared 


for use in the New York Institution, where a large part had 
been put in type when the financial difficulties of the institu- 
tion compelled the printing-office to be closed ; and though 


in the form it finally assumed it was not intended exclusively 
for the deat, the ease, simplicity, and perspicuity of style 
dictated by regard for their wants were preserved, and have 
in great measure contributed to the large and _ rapidly- 
increasing sale for use in common schools which, despite 
the disadvantage of not being illustrated, it has already at- 
tained. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION, 


The term of years during which pupils could be kept in 
the New York Institution at the expense of the State was 
in 1821 fixed at three years, in 1825 extended to four, and 
in 1830 to five; in 1838 two years additional were allowed. 
At this limit of seven years the term remained until 1853, 
and in perhaps no other institution was it exceeded. Dur- 
ing this period the number of institutions in the United 
States increased to fifteen, and those which were oldest, 
largest, most firmly settled in public confidence, and least 
crippled by the constant premature withdrawal of their 
most promising pupils by inappreciative parents, began to 
feel it incumbent upon them to take a step in advance. 
The establishment of a separate high school, or at least of 
a high class in one of the existing institutions, was mooted 
and urged by Weld, Turner, Rae, and Ayres of Hartford, 
Van Nostrand and Cary of New York, and others. 

In the discussion Dr. Peet displayed a lively interest, 
interposing pertinent remarks drawn from his extended ob- 
servation and thorough familiarity with practical details of 
management. The event which most immediately led to 
the establishment of the New York high class appears to 
have been his inspection, in 1851, of the classe de perfec- 
tionnement of the Paris Institution, founded by Itard, and 
then under the charge of his old colleague Vaisse—one of 
the episodes of his European tour upon which he dwelt with 
evident interest. The following summer, shortly after the 
report of his tour, in which he introduced the subject, he 
presented a masterly report on the education of the deaf’ in 


the higher branches of learning. In compliance with the 
recommendations therein contained a high class was estab- 


lished for a year, as an experiment—an experiment which 
speedily proved entirely successful, and worthy of the con- 
tinnanee it received. The basis he proposed for it was as 
follows: 

The results attained in the seven years’ cohirse, when 
completed by a pupil of fair ability, were indeed highly 
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gratifying, and were sufficient to prepare him for the life of 
a farmer or of a mechanic. But they did not include the 
power of reading and writing with such ease and fluency, 
or such an acquaintance with the various branches of knowl- 
edge, as to qualify him to choose, appreciate, and be accept- 


able to intellectual society, or to engage in occupations of 


a higher and more remunerative character, from which his 
physical infirmity alone would not debar him. Especially 
did their incompleteness limit his usefulness as a teacher. 
The remedy was that indicated by Itard. 

A high school would indeed be desirable, but great prac- 
tical difficulties intervened, not least of them the choice of 
a location; difficulties to meet which greater unanimity of 
concerted action could be had when the limits of the power 
of the institutions individually had confessedly been reached. 

3ut first let each institution do all it could; the effort would 
probably be repaid by the reflex action upon the younger 
pupils of the presence of a more and more advanced class, 
and by the occasional services of its members as substitutes 
for teachers disabled by sickness or other temporary causes. 

The standard for admission into the high class should be 
that of the better portion of the graduates of the regular 
course. The term should be at least two years; three, as 
at Paris, would be better. The studies should be the higher 
branches of an English education, with especial training in 
the English language. The seventh year studies should be 
continued, and carried into the higher departments of math- 
ematics, natural philosophy, and other sciences. Special 
studies might be allowed to those who displayed unusual 
talents in a particular direction, such as the languages or 
applied mathematics. The members of the class should 
have such privileges as would make the difference between 
them and the other pupils appreciable and stimulating to 
both, and should be entrusted with a share of authority as 
monitors, but should continue subject to the general regu- 
lations of the institution, and in particular, for their own 
good, they should continue the learning of trades. 

The instructor to whom the guidance of the class through 
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so extended a field was committed should be selected for 
his superior character and eminent qualifications. He should 
be aman of talent, thorough education, varied and accurate 
information, ability to command attention, and especially of 
rare facility in the use of signs. His character, manners, 
and social position should be such that he could creditably 
act as vice-principal er officio. With the growth of the 
class and the enlargement of its course of study, an addi- 
tional professor, or even more than one, might be required. 

Such was the basis upon which the New York high class 
was started. The anticipations entertained have been fully 
realized ; it is sufficient to note as one of these that out of 
the nine composing the first graduating class, five were im- 
mediately engaged as teachers in their own or another insti- 


graduates 


tution, and at least thirty-five of the subsequent 


. 
of the high class are known to have since entered the same 


profession, 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 


Of the motives leading to the establishment of institutions 
for the deaf, not one of the least was to impart religious 
instruction to these “heathen in the midst of a Christian 
country ;” yet there was, so lately as thirty-five years ago, 
such general ignorance of the fact vf such instruction be- 
ing given, that it was considered necessary to assert the 
fact strongly, and to give a detailed account of the princi- 
ples and procedure. 

The moral feelings of the deaf are weaker than those of 
ordinary children. They are amenable to the fear of pun- 
ishment, the sense of shame; but complete moral restraint 
can be effected only by the knowledge of an all-seeing God. 
To impart this, the faithful teacher who feels himself re- 
sponsible for the care of their souls does not wait till they 
have learned to read, but impresses it at the earliest mo- 
ment through the graphic medium of signs. He finds the 
great truths of religion received with the simple faith of 
childhood. The foundation is the immortality of the soul, 
and the existence of an eternal God who rewards and pun- 
ishes. Next come man’s inability to keep the law of God 
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blameless; the necessity of a Mediator; the character of 
Christ, and the history of God’s people in all ages. 

As soon as the pupil. begins to comprehend simple sen- 
tences, he has the volume of Scripture Lessons Dr. Peet 
prepared put into his hands, where he finds, expressed in 
language level to his understanding, an exposition of the 


> 


attributes of God, the immortality of the soul, and the chief 
moral duties. (The admirable adaptation of this unpretend- 
ing little book to youthful minds is shown by the steady 
demand for it, no less than eighty-eight thousand copies 
having already been issued by the American Tract Society 
of New York, to whom Dr. Peet presented the copyright 
upon revising it in 1849.) With the pupil’s introduction to 
narrative discourse, he enters upon the history of the human 
race ; and when his command of language permits, he reads 
selections from the Scriptures themselves. 

It is one of the highest and purest glories of the “Ameri- 
can System” that it introduced the practice of assembling 
the whole household of an institution, daily as well as 
weekly, for public worship, common prayer, and the system- 
atic exposition of the Word of God. Dr. Peet was earnest 
and untiring in the maintenance of this practice, even when 
it imposed upon him the labor of conducting the daily 
chapel services morning and evening for weeks in succession, 
as well as taking his turn to lecture on Sunday. 

Though the cares of his own position pressed heavily on 
him, yet he found time to display, by word and deed, a 
warm interest in the welfare of his former pupils. Partic- 
ularly cordial and valuable was the aid ‘he rendered to his 
coadjutor, the younger Rey. Dr. Gallaudet, in his mission 
to the deaf who have passed outside the walls of an institu- 


tion, and are making their own way in the world, often feel- 


ing keenly their isolation. No sectarian bigotry or denom- 
inational preferences held him back from giving a helping 
hand. It is to be regretted that so little has been preserved 
of the addresses in which he advocated this most Christ-like 
work. 

In connection with this topic, we may advert to the re- 
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marks on prizes he made at the seventh convention. Others 
had denounced them as an excessive stimulus, and as inevi- 
tably exciting hard feelings between the contestants and the 
suspicion of favoritism. He, however, declared that they 
could be fairly won, and the fairness be universally acknow]l- 
edged; and that they were useful even to the many who 
failed to win them, by encouraging efforts to make the great- 
est possible advancement, both in intellect and in morals. 


MECHANICAL EDUCATION, 


The physical care of his pupils, and their training in me- 
chanie¢ arts by whose practice they could earn a respectable 
support, were with Dr. Peet objects of great solicitude. As 
has already been mentioned, he remarked on the greater 
attention to health they demanded than would hearing 
children, on account of their liability to scrofulous and par- 
ticularly pulmonary affections, and the debilitation of their 
systems, accompanying their deafness, or due to the same 
causes which deprived them of hearing. 

In discussing the question of trades, he said the pecuniary 
aspect should be disregarded ; it might as well cost money to 
teach a trade as it does to teach language, and the money 
should not be begrudged, if only for the reason that a boy 
who works part of the time makes greater intellectual ad- 
vancement than one who spends it in idling about. The 
true points to consider were, which trades were most likely 
to afford steady and remunerative employment in after life, 
or such skill in the use of tools as could be turned to ac- 
count in other handicrafts. In the first category he placed 
shoemaking and tailoring; in the second, cabinet-making. 
Printing and book-binding could be usefully prosecuted 
only in institutions in or near large towns. The arts of 
design could be directly profitable to only a few, but some 
training in them was beneficial to many more. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER. 


The high proficiency in the practice of deaf-mute instrue- 


tion which, united to his efficiency in domestic management, 
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indicated him as the man of all others to retrieve the falling 
fortunes of the New York Institution, was acquired during 
a term of service at Hartford of no less than nine years. 
During his first year at New York he was compelled not 
merely to superintend the whole establishment, but also to 
take personal charge of a class; and in after years he re- 
peatedly undertook a similar task upon emergencies—nota- 
bly during the entire term of 1845-6, rather than add to 
the labors of his associates by disturbing the whole system 
of classification, he assumed the charge of the one-half’ re- 
maining of the last term’s highest class. He thus had an 
intimate acquaintance with the daily demands made upon 
a teacher, in whatever grade; while from his elevated point 
of view he was enabled to judge of the effect upon the whole 
school of the presence or absence of certain qualities in a 
teacher. 

We have already seen what qualifications he demanded 
in the instructor of the high class; but in all teachers he 
looked for a high order of social and mental culture, 
habits of perseverance, and a kindly disposition. The lof- 
tier the intellectual powers, the more thorough and liberal 
the education, the better. The teacher should be educated 
to take any class whatsoever; nor should he deem it be- 
neath his dignity to be assigned the youngest, for the greater 
his resources the more rapidly he would be able to bring it 
forward. An inexperienced teacher might, however, take 
a class of beginners with advantage to both, for each would 
learn from the other. 

Holding the exalted views we have seen of the natural- 
ness and capabilities of the language of signs, and himself 
employing it with the thorough mastery for which he was 
so singularly fitted by constitution and temperament, one 
of the duties he most strongly insisted upon for a teacher 
was diligent study and careful practice of gestures. No 
teacher, said he, could be efticient who had not made him- 
self familiar with the colloquial dialect of signs, as well as 


with their primitive and expanded forms and scientific prin- 


ciples. The latter he should be taught by his seniors, as 
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he himself had been by Gallaudet and Clere—indeed, such 
instruction should be a regular duty of the principal; but 
the former could be acquired only by the means which he 
himself had employed with equal assiduitv—observing and 
associating with the pupils themselves. 

The brief and pithy advice he gave to the student of signs 
was: Learn to sign well before you try to sign fast. Let 
your signs be large and deliberately made, and especially 
be careful to preserve the proper expression and attitude, 
and the appropriate locality. In learning a new sign, seize 
on the most striking characteristic. 

One branch of this subject in particular there was whose 
importance impelled him to expound it in an elaborate 
paper—the personal character of the teacher, considered in 
reference to the influence of his example upon the character 
of his pupils. To him, said Dr. Peet, is committed the first 
awakening of their intellects and their hearts; more than 
in the ordinary cases of education do his teachings, and es- 
pecially his example, shape and color their whole subsequent 
existence, and rarely do his purity of motives and consist- 
ency of practice, or their reverse, escape their close obser- 
vation. 

His tirst need, therefore, is of self-examination, to assure 
him that his own heart is right toward God and his neigh- 
bor, and especially that it is in his work; that his spirit is 
au missionary spirit. Evident attachment to his work will 
win the affection and respect of his pupils, and thus lighten 
his task. His precepts should be well-timed, consistent, and 
of an elevated tone; his public and private walk should 
confirm and illustrate them. Nor is it beneath his notice 
to observe such minor virtues as neatness in dress, propriety 
and courtesy in daily intercourse, or to avoid such offensive 
habits as lounging about, sitting with the feet higher than 
the head, and using tobacco. Industry, punctuality, and 
regularity should mark the discharge of his daily duties. 
Above all, he should manifest a sacred regard for candor 


and justice, and perfect purity of thought, conversation, and 


manners. 
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For the attainment of the standard here set the surest 
guarantee is sincere and strong religious convictions. He 
whose every thought and act is dictated by genuine piety, 
and he alone, will be to his pupils no mere drill officer, but 
a father and a friend. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A PRINCIPAL. 


The topic just treated naturally leads to one to whose 
discussion he equally brought prolonged personal experience 
and observation, and his treatment of which is equally of 
deep interest to teachers in general, while having especial 
value to those looking forward, as many reasonably may, to 
the oftice of principal, to those who have already attained 
it, and to the trustees responsible for the award. Here we 
are not left to glean his views from many scattered utter- 
ances; they were laid before the readers of the Axnals in 
a complete form, and the task of abridgement is alone im- 
posed upon us. 

A principal needs to possess in an eminent degree the 
qualifications of an experienced teacher, in order that he 
may exercise due discrimination in the selection of his as- 
sistants, train those new to the work, maintain uniformity, 
devise and carry out improvements in the method, render 
aid at need in the school-room, temporarily fill vacancies, 
and conduct public exhibitions. 

There are duties of a different nature also peculiar to his 
ottice: classification and discipline, the arrangement of the 
course of study, the oversight of domestic affairs and me- 
chanical education, and the care of the property of the 
institution, conducting correspondence and receiving visit- 
ors, and urging upon trustees measures of improvement, 
upon legislatures and the public, the claims of the deaf and 
dumb. 

To meet these varied demands he requires a good physi- 
cal constitution, more than average nerve, and the power 
of command, tempered by self-control. In his intercourse 


with his subordinates he should ever show a tender regard 


for their feelings, and while setting up the ultimate welfare 
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of the institution as the common object for whose attainment 
~he is more directly responsible, manifest himself ready to 
do and to bear his full share. Firm and decided where 
there is need, he should seek to win affection as well as con- 
fidence, and should guard against the faults growing from 
an exaggerated idea of his own dignity and responsibility, 
and especially against unwillingness to consider and adopt 
improvements. As an administrative officer, he should dis- 
play such a command of details as facilitates, not prevents, 
a grasp of the whole system; and should exercise correct 
judgment in the selection of his assistants and the apportion- 
ment of their duties, and rigid firmness, though united with 
kindness, in dealing with those who prove unfitted for their 
posts. 

In him even more than in a teacher is a superior educa- 
tion necessary, but the foundation should be more than 
common intelligence ; he, too, should have deep moral and 
religious feelings and convictions, evinced in practical fruits 
rather than employed in keeping up appearances, and should 
set an example of correct habits. 

The paper concludes with practical advice to those pre- 
paring for such a post, counselling them to high culture, 
physical and mental, efficiency in teaching, and familiarity 
with administrative affairs. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTIONS. 


The relations between the principal and his subordinates 
have just been alluded to; those he sustains to the trustees 
of his institution are equally delicate, and equally need to 
he clearly defined. Both were treated, but more especially 
the latter, in a report Dr. Peet presented to the fourth con- 
vention, which, hastily as it was prepared, embodied his 
mature convictions. 

He was strongly of opinion that, on the one hand, the 


action of the trustees should be limited to confirming or 


disapproving regulations proposed and nominations made 
by the principal; and on the other, power should be con- 
centrated in the principal’s hands instead of being shared 
with a faculty, especially in new institutions. 
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To sustain the first proposition, he adduced the fact that 
hoards of trustees are usually composed of men selected for 
their general intelligence, benevolence, leisure, or influence 
in society, but who cannot be conversant with the numerous 
and peculiar practical details of the management of an in- 
stitution. They cannot know as well as a qualified principal 
the hest practice elsewhere, and what changes are desirable. 
Just as they are responsible to the legislature and the public 
so should he be to them; just as they would be justly cen- 
surable if they appointed or retained an unfit man, so would 
they be if they tried to thwart or fetter a man they acknowl- 
edged to be fit. 

Passing over in a brief recapitulation the other executive 
duties which should be assigned to the principal, Dr. Peet 
argued at length that he should have the nomination of his 
assistants, on account of the importance of mutual confi- 
dence and cordiality between the latter and himself, and of 
his having power to see that the course of lessons, for the 
results of which he was held primarily responsible, and 
which therefore should be prescribed by him, was strictly 
followed. By the interference of boards in this matter of 
selecting teachers he had seen the affairs of more than one 
institution deranged, and valuable men lost to it, and even 
to the profession. 

With regard to the second point, granting that the advice 
of the teachers should be sought by the principal, (as he 
believed it usually was,) and that the best system would 
work badly unless there was a disposition on both sides to 
yield something, he laid down the broad general principle 
that where the responsibility was, there should be the power 
of ultimate decision. 

To return for a moment to boards of directors: he 
thought that a small number was more efficient and more 


likely to arrive at correct conclusions than one of twenty 


or twenty-five ; but the larger number might do, if five or 
seven were a quorum. 


LEGISLATION. 


There was happily no occasion for Dr. Peet to introduce 


i 
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freshly to legislative bodies the claims of the deaf and dum); 
they had already been recognized. His was the more diffi- 
cult, unremitting, and tedious task to retain the attention 
aroused, and see that the fresh interest excited by new ad- 
vances in education took a practical form in the extension 
of the advantages the institution was enabled to confer, by 
the increase in the number of pupils to be received at the 
public expense, and by the lengthening of their term. The 
extent of his labors may be estimated by a comparison of 
the report for 1831, the first after he became principal, with 
that for 1867, the first after his retirement. In 1831 the 
number of pupils was 85, of whom 56 were supported by 
the State of New York. In 1867 it was 439, of whom 297 
were supported hy the State and 88 by its counties; adding 
25 supported by the State of New Jersey, the total is 410; 
the number dependent upon other means of support being 
the same, viz., 29, in each year. Again, in 1831 the term 
allowed for State pupils was ve years. In 1867, the laws 
of New York stood so that a child could be educated, 
boarded, and clothed at the expense of his county from the 
age of six to that of twelve, and at that of the State for 
eleven years, (that is, if he attained admission into the high 
class,) commencing between the ages of twelve and twenty 
tive; the total time allowed being seventeen years. The 
provisions made by New Jersey are but little less liberal. 
Thus, in a period of thirty-six years, the total number of 
pupils was increased five-fold, that of public beneficiaries 
more than seven-fold, and the length of the term of instrue- 
tion was more than trebled. 

The arguments by which these gratifying results were 


little by little obtained were the same as those employed 


under similar circumstances by the gentlemen in charge of 
the other American institutions; their nature is thus too 
familiar to the readers of the Lnnals to require explanation, 
and the cogency of his presentation of them can be appre- 
ciated only by reference to it in his various reports. There 
is thus little left to note of what he said with reference to . 
the connection of the State with the cause of deat-mute 
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education, save on two subjects: the requirement of indi- 
gency in the parents or guardians, which some States make, 
as a condition of the mute being placed on the free list, and 
the proposal to make education compulsory. 

The condition of indigency might, he thought, be one 
necessary for new States to make at first, and he therefore 
would not condemn it unreservedly ; but in the older ones, 
and especially in his own, he considered it highly objection- 
able. He labored earnestly to secure its abolition in New 
York, but this was left for his successor to accomplish, as 
there is hope will soon happen. The lapse of time has only 
added force to the objections he brought against it, as being 
unfair and invidious, since those who paid the highest 
taxes were debarred from benefiting thereby ; caconsistent 
with the perfect freedom of the common-school system, and 
exceptional to the general practice of other States. 

Time and again did he deplore the ignorance or indifter- 
ence of parents, whereby deaf children were kept at home 
uneducated until the plasticity of youth was irrevocably 
gone, or withdrawn when their education was in reality 
barely commenced. But the evil was to be remedied only 
by the creation of « more healthy and enlightened public 
sentiment. The temper of the American people would not 
brook laws compelling parents to send their deaf children 
to school, especially when no choice was offered between 
schools of different systems and religious denominations, or 
obliging them to leave them there a fixed time. 


LEGAL RIGHTS ANI) RESPONSIBILITIES. 


The duty of the State in the education of the deaf, as of 
all its children, however important in itself, is but a small 
portion of the mutual rights and obligations arising from 
the peculiar condition of the deat and dumb. The status 
of individual deat-mutes in the eye of the law, and the man- 
ner in which they are to be dealt with when they seek its 
aid, are called before it as witnesses, or are charged with 


offences against its majesty, form a subject by his treatment 
ot which Dr. Peet will, perhaps more than by any of his 


other labors, be known to posterity. 


| 
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The exhaustive character and clear and rational conclu- 
sions of his treatise are strikingly in contrast with the frag- 
mentary and discordant nature of the materials from which 
it was constructed. The chapters on the deaf to be found 
in even such authorities in medical jurisprudence as were 
then standards are merely a collection of cases, nostly from 
continental Europe, crudely and inadequately treated. In 
Great Britain there was nothing, and in the United States 
very little, of statute law. From the great variety of cases, 
the common law Was not settled; and the individual cases 
had to be hunted up, with hardly a clue to guide the inqui- 
rer, from the recesses of a great number of bulky reports 


of decisions. Except the Déissertatio de Jure Surdo-mu- 
torum of Dr. R. T. Guyot, 1824, no previous work of the 
kind was readily accessible; and even this could be of but 
limited service. 
Dr. Peet’s work may be divided into three parts: a sketch 


of the history of the subject, a statement of its present state, 
and general principles and recommendations for guidance 
in the future. 

I. Legal status in the past. 

The deaf have rarely called for legal notice, unless with 
regard to their estates or as arraigned for trivial offences, 
though in a few cases melancholy evidence has been given 
how violent are the passions of a man devoid of the re- 
straints imparted by education and social intercourse. The 
early scattered cases were treated, not according to arbitrary 
rules, but according to the degree of intelligence manifested 
by the individuals. 

In the Code of Justinian, where an elaborate classification 
appears, (so elaborate, indeed, as to be in part purely imag- 
inary,) the general principle was that no valid contract can 
be made or assent given except by words spoken or written. 
A similar disqualification of deaf-mutes existed under the 
feudal law. In England, the custody and surplus proceeds 
of the estate of a deaf-mute during his life were first given 
to his feudal lord ; then, by Edward I, assumed to the king; 
buat during the Commonwealth were brought under the ju- 
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risdiction of the Court of Chancery. In the United States, 
the jurisdiction has usually been vested in courts of equity, 
and its exercise initiated by a writ de ¢diota (vel de lunat- 


inquirendo. 
Il. Present state of the law. 
1. Disposal of property—The old rule, as stated by 


Chancellor Kent, was in effect that a person who was deaf 
and dumb was not therefore necessarily incompetent to ex- 
ecute a deed, but that the presumption was perhaps against 
him, requiring proof of capacity. Recent French, English, 
and American decisions (cited in the J/erald of Llealth) 
concur in admitting a will made by a deaf-mute, even if also 
blind in advanced years; and even a testamentary act per- 
formed in signs, by means of a qualified interpreter. 

2. Marriage—Under the English common law, there 
never was any doubt of the capacity of a deaf-nute, if com- 
pos mentis, to contract marriage, and the validity of a cere- 
mony performed in signs has been expressly recognized. 
The rigor of the Roman civil law was relaxed by the church 
in the twelfth century into a similar doctrine, which is now 


generally held, where that is the basis of the national law. 


The Code Napoléon leaves it to the discretion of the magis- 
trate before whom the civil ceremony is to be performed to 
sanction or interdict the marriage, according to the degree 
of intelligence displayed. In Switzerland, the consent of 
the magistrates is required to be sought and obtained in 
open court. In Prussia, the union of two deaf-nutes is, it is 
said, prohibited. 

3. Interpreters.—When deat-mutes appear before tribu- 
nals as complainants, witnesses, or aceused, much embarrass- 
ment often results from their inability to comply with the 
usual forms. The Supreme Court of Connecticut has ruled 
that notice was to be taken when signs were a more perfect 
mode of communication than writing; and it is now cus- 
tomary in this country to call in as interpreter either a 
teacher of the deaf, or a person familiar with the peculiar 
dialect of sigus employed by the particular deaf-mute. The 
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Code Nupoléon, on the contrary, allows an interpreter only 
when the mute is unable to write. 

4. Comprehension of an oath.—The greatest difticulty 
with uneducated deaf-mutes is in ascertaining their view of 
an oath; but their possession or want of religious belief 
affects only their credibility, not their competency, as wit- 
nesses. On other grounds there may be room for difference 
of opinion as to their competency. 


5. Tria/.—Whaen a deafsnute has been charged with a 


crime, technical difficulties connected with the mode of ar- 
raignment have often been interposed, leading to dismissal 
of the accused without trial; but in a case in England a 
jury found that the prisoner was “mute by visitation of 
God,” and a plea of Not Guilty was ordered to be entered. 
The present general tendency of English and American law 
is to treat an uneducated mute guilty of a grave crime, as 
so far an idiot as to be incapable of trial, but as requiring, 
for the public safety, to be sentenced to confinement during 
the pleasure of the Queen or of the court. 


Ill. General principles. 


1. Mere inability to read and write is not suflicient to 
exclude a deafanute from civil rights. He may yet possess 
adequate intelligence to make all civil contracts and to give 
evidence by signs. 

2. Where doubt exists as to the degree of intelligence, it 
should be settled before the contract is attested or the evi- 
dence admitted, and the best person to decide it is an expe- 
rienced teacher of the deaf. 

3. The degree of acquaintance with written language is 
to be ascertained with skill and care, and the mode of com- 
munication decided thereby. A person who uses idiomatic 
English freely and spells by the sound cannot be a congen- 
ital deaf-mute. Many who have had more or less instrue- 
tion are yet imperfectly acquainted with written language, 
but can express themselves and be communicated with 
freely and accurately by means of signs. 

4. When the deaf-nute can read and write with perfect 
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ease, this mode of communication with him should be 
adopted ; otherwise he should be communicated with by 
signs, through a competent and sworn interpreter. 

5. Such an interpreter should be furnished, to keep a 
mute apprised of the course of a trial in which his interests, 
property, liberty, or life are at stake. 

6. The best interpreter is usually to be found in an ex- 
perienced teacher. But there are cases where a mute has 
formed with some intimate acquaintance a peculiar dialect 
intelligible only to themselves. 

7. Due regard should be paid to the ignorance and the 
neglected condition of many uneducated or imperfectly- 
educated deaf-mutes, their superficial acquaintance with 
what is going on in the world, and their liability to acquire 
erroneous impressions of what they witness. 

8. When an uneducated deaf-mute is arraigned for a se- 


rious crime, trial is requisite of the question whether he is 
dangerous or not; and confinement should be ordered only 
when it is proved necessary for the security of the public. 


HISTORY OF THE ART OF INSTRUCTION. 


Second only, if second at all, to the profound and labo- 
rious research required for the Treatise just considered, 
was that shown in Dr. Peet’s investigations into the his- 
tory of the education of the deaf. In the Memoirs read 
at the first and fifth conventions, the article in the //erald 
of Health for November, 1867, the paper on Recent 
Progress read’at the seventh convention, and the _his- 
torical and biographical notices and analyses of methods 
interspersed through the narrative of his European tour, 
he gave a connected and copious account of the whole 
history and present state of the art. /2éswmés, more or less 
lengthy, intermixed with the treatment of one or another 
of the kindred topics we have glanced at, he frequently 
presented—for instance in his public addresses. 

The First Memoir records the scanty mention of the 
deaf in the classics, and sketches the. views regarding them 
held by the ancient philosophers, the fathers of the Church, 
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and the medizval schoolmen, who made Aristotle their 
Bible. The principal instruments of communication are 
detailed, and the history related of the invention or appli- 
vation of each by the early isolated teachers and theorists. 
The first of these, Pedro Ponce de Leon, is treated at length; 
next comes Bonet, of whose Leduccion de las Letras y 
Arte para Ensenar a Hablar a los Mudos, the tirst prac- 
tical treatise on the art, a very full analysis is given; and 
then the subsequent Spanish instructors. A rapid glance 
is given at those in Italy and England; Amman, in Hol- 
land, is mentioned at some length, and, last; the efforts in 
Germany are sketched. 

The Second Memoir describes what Degérando has called 
the period of institutions, beginning with the time when, 
within a few years of each other, (1755-’60,) arose the 
founders of our present systems, De l’Epée, Heinicke, 
and Braidwood, and instruction began to be widely dif- 
fused under the patronage of the State. <A very full ac- 
count is given of De ’Epée and the genesis of methodical 


signs, and of his contemporaries, Pereire and Deschamps ; 
then. of his great compeer, Heinicke, and of the famous 


discussion between these two champions; and passing on, 
the line of German teachers, Reich, Hill, Jiiger, and Neu- 
mann, is traced down to the present time. Turning to 
Great Britain, we read of Braidwood, and his nephew, the 
elder Watson, of whose “Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb,” 1809, an analysis is given, while Baker and other 
living British teachers are briefly mentioned. The devoted 
Guyot and his equally laborious and accomplished sons, at 
Groningen, have due mention. Returning to France, we 
have a long account of Sicard, and an analysis of his 7'é- 
orie des Signes; sketches of Bébian, Degérando, Recoing, 
Jamet, and the most distinguished living French teachers. 
A cursory glance is given at the work in the other countries 
of Europe, and at its introduction here by Gallaudet and 
Clere. 

The growth of schools had now become almost too rapid 
to trace, and in almost every school, every class-room, the 
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teacher impressed somewhat of his own individuality upon 
the processes he employed. But all may be referred to one 
out of a small number of classes, whose distinctive tenets 
he sketched in the Z/erald of Health. The courses of in- 
struction in language drawn up by the Abbé Pendola of 
Sienna, Lenoir and Pélissier of Paris, and Cook of Edin- 
burgh, are analyzed more or less fully in the account of his 
European tour. The growth of lis own institution was 
summed up at suitable periods in his reports; the methods 
and books employed and the advances made during the 
year by each class have been recorded annually since 1843. 


In the paper read at the seventh convention, the charge 


that the art had failed to produce in the hands of their sue- 
cessors the attainments evoked by the first American teach- 
ers is combatted and overthrown by a direct comparison of 
results. 

COMPARISON OF PERIODS. 


The great points of contrast between the successive pe- 
riods are thus summed up. 

The teachers of the First Period arose at distant points 
and at long intervals, nearly everyone ignorant that any 
had preceded him, inventing and re-inventing processes, 
confining himself to a few pupils, concealing his methods or 
shedding around them a veil of mystery, and making of the 
art a gainful speculation. 

Those of the Second publicly announced and vigorously 
discussed their theories and processes, ennobled the art into 
a charity, a mission, and were not merely ready, but de- 
sirous, to train up teachers for other schools. Indeed, this 
epoch has derived its greatest interest from its publications, 
both theoretical and practical. 

Again, comparing the earlier and later teachers of the 
Second Period, we note— 

The earlier teachers devoted their attention to the me- 
chanical means of communicating language to the deaf and 
the most judicious modes of enabling them to employ it; 
the later, to the wisest modes of practice and the compara- 
tive merits of systems. 
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Among the earlier, the great merit of a system consisted 
in its giving more or less prominence to one or another of 
the means of communication with the deaf; with the later, 
it has been esteemed of much higher importance with what 
method ideas and words should be classified, and in what 
order presented to the mind. The art has thus acquired an 
element of scientific precision it previously lacked ; having 
better theories, we have better light to guide our steps. 


PRESENT SYSTEMS. 


Still, a century of warm discussion and of abundant ex- 
periment has only increased the divergence of theories and 
of the systems based thereon. The latest classification 
adopted by Dr. Peet was as follows: 

1. Zhe Old German School, who hold to articulation in 
all cases and try to teach thereby, but make great use of 
signs. This is, by Day, divided into two branches: the 
“Saxon,” led by Reich of Leipzic, son-in-law of Heinicke, 
and the * Wiirtemberg,” led by Jager of Gmiind. They 
differ somewhat in practice, the former beginning with a 
long vocabulary, the latter with complete sentences. 

2. The New German School, (the “ New Prussian” of 
Day,) who seek to dispense with signs as much as possible, 
and endeavor to make articulation and lip-reading the main 
instruments as well as objects of instruction. Their ac- 
knowledged leader is Moritz Hill, of Weissenfels. 

3. The Old French School of De YEpée and Sicard, who 
seek to make a definite symbol for each word of the lan- 
guage in the order of the words, (that is, who use method- 


ical signs,) holding that the deat cannot read without sub- 


stituting mentally a sign for every word. 

4. The New French and American School, who rely 
upon the colloquial signs of the pupil and the natural lan- 
guage of pantomime. 

5. The School of Intuition or Usage, who, taking but 
one or two pupils at a time, discard the use of pantomime 
altogether, except a few simple signs at the outset, the first 
words being taught by pointing to objects and actions, and 
these words used to explain other words. 
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UNTO ALL-——AN END. 


It remains only to note the memorials that came from 
Dr. Peet’s pen of some among those who fell by the way 
while he was spared to press on. 

Gallaudet, noble mind, pure heart, distinguished for lofty 
disinterestedness, wise adaptation, practical skill; and Clere, 
won here from the school of which Bébian styled him the 


glory and support—the early preceptors at whose feet he 


sat; Cary, whose memory is still embalmed in many hearts; 
Totten, one of the first and most reliable of teachers them- 
selves deaf; Miss Dudley, rendering with singular benevo- 
lence and womanly tact valuable aid in domestic cares—his 
tried and prized associates of many years; and Jacobs, 
earnest and self-sacrificing from his youth; Hutton of Phil- 
adelphia, kindly, courteous, wisely conservative ; and that 
other Hutton, whose rare devotion and ingenuity Scotland 
gave to America—distinguished fellow-leaders in the work 
on either hand—all these had from him the last sad meed 
of praise. 
And now his laurel-crowned* head rests in the grave. 


APPENDIX. 
CATALOGUE OF DR. PEET'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Nore.—Inquiries have been made regarding the Sum- 
mary which might in part be answered by a reference to 
its introduction, but a brief reply to which will not be out 
of place here. 

The motive for undertaking it was, what is also justifica- 
tion for the length to which it has run, Dr. Peet’s position 
as @ representative man. In America, he was acknowl- 
edged as a leader; in Europe, his name is better known 
than any other in the profession on this side of the water, 


* A touching incident occurred when Dr. Peet’s remains were carried 
home. Just before the casket was finally closed, a crown of laurel, made 
by the hands of one of his most gifted and beloved pupils, Miss M——, 
was placed upon his head; and with this last exquisitely-poetic tribute the 
venerated face was veiled from sight. 
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except, perhaps, that of Gallandet. The mature opinions 
of such a man have an historical interest. 

The researches Dr. Peet conducted, too, were on such a 
scale and of such value as to merit more than a passing no- 
tice; and in placing before the English-reading public, in 


a convenient form, an epitome of the historical facts col- 
lected by Degérando, Schmalz, Guyot, and others, whose 
works are almost inaccessible here, he did no slight service. 

But in summing up his opinions, I do not mean to record 


an unqualified adhesion to them. On the contrary, I desire 
to be held responsible—as I am willing to be held strictly 
accountable—only for rigid accuracy of representation. 

To learn these opinions and trace these researches, re- 
course has been had solely to publications appearing with 
his name, including, of course, his remarks at conventions 
as officially published; and these alone are detailed in the 
following catalogue. To this rule there is only one excep- 
tion—in the case of the reports of the New York Institu- 
tion. Not until 1862 did an annual report by the principal 
form a regular part of these documents. But the reports 
of the board of directors in previous years had Dr. Peet’s 
signature, from 1831 to 1844 as.secretary, and for the next 
fifteen years as president of the board ; and while not assum- 
ing the sole or even the chief authorship of these papers, he 
was held and held himself mainly responsible for their con- 
tents. Though some of the views put forth in the earlier 
ones were modified in later years, yet any sketch of his ea- 
reer would be incomplete in which all were not duly noted. 

The Classified Index follows the order of the Summary, 
and refers minutely to everything in the List by Titles, with 
very trifling exceptions. Reference is made exclusively by 
date and page. It has been represented to me by high an- 
thority that, in the case of the Annals at least, reference 
by volume and number would be preferable to that by date. 
But with all deference, I feel constrained to adhere to a 
choice very deliberately made, since to insert both sets of 
references would too greatly increase the length of the index. 
The object being to afford a connected view of our author’s 
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views, as recorded in different periodicals and detached es- 
says, the use of the dates presents most clearly the chrono- 
logical sequence of the various records. 


I.—List sy Tir es. 


I. Reports of the New York Institution, from the Thirteenth, for 1831, to 
the Forty-ninth, for 1867. 

II. Contributions to the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, from 
Vol. ii, No. 3, April, 1849, to Vol. xvi, No. 1, January, 1871. 
Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb, (Reports for 1852 and 1853, and 

Proce. Med. Soc. N. Y.) 

List of the Pupils of the N. Y. Institution to Jan, 1, 1854. 

Notions before Instruction, (Bibliotheca Sacra. ) 

Visit to the Clarke Institution. 

Elements of the Language of Signs, (Second Convention. ) 

Discussion of Methodical Signs with J. A. Jacobs. 

Discussion of the Course of Instruction with W. W. Turner. 

Letter on an Institution for Adults. 

Duties and Qualifications of a Principal. 

History of the Art of Instruction, First Period, (First Convention. ) 

Recent Progress in the Art, (Seventh Convention. ) 

Obituaries of T. H. Gallaudet, (Report for 1851,) Miss Dudley, J. A. 
Cary, N. M. Totten, L. Clere, J. A. Jacobs, A. B. Hutton, and G. 
Hutton, (the four last, Seventh Convention. ) 

. Papers, Reports, and Observations at the Conventions of American 
Instructors, from the First, in 1850, to the Seventh, in 1870. 

First, New York, 1850. (Report for 1850.) 

Memoir on the Origin and Early History of the Art of In- 
structing the Deaf—down to De l’Epée. (Annals. ) 

Second, Hartford, 1851. 

Elements of the Language of Signs. (Annals. ) 

Third, Columbus, 1853. 

Personal Character of the Teacher considered in reference to 
the Influence of his Example on the Character of his Pu- 
pils. 

Fourth; Staunton, 1856. 

Legal Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb. 
(Am. Journal of Insanity.) 

Statistics, and the N. Y. State Census of 1855. 

Report on a Syllabie Dactylology. 

a new Manual Alphabet. 
the Organization of Institutions. 

Fifth, Jacksonville, 1858. 

History of the Art of Instruction, Second Period—De l’Epée 
to Gallaudet. 

Sixth, Washington, 1868. (Report Columbia Institution for 1868. ) 

Order of First Lessons. 

Seventh, Indianapolis, 1870. 

Recent Progress in the Art of Instruction. (Annals. ) 
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IV. Series of Articles in the Herald of Health, New York, from Vol. x, 
No. 1, July, 1867, to Vol. xii, No. 3, September, 1868. 
1 and 2. Physical Characteristics of the Deaf, Cause and Cure of 
Deafness, and Statistics. 
3. Intellectual, Moral, and Social Condition of the Uneducated. 
f and 5. Systems of Instruction, Articulation, Signs. 
6 and 7. The Language of Signs. 
8 to 11. Legal Rights and Responsibilities. 
Also, September, 1868, Letter on Articulation, (in reply to one by 
Mrs. Horace Mann in May, and replied to by her in November. ) 
*, Contributions to Various Periodicals. 
Voice for the Dumb, Edinburgh, March, 1849. Letter describing 
the American System. 
Proceedings of the Medical Society of the State of New York, June 25, 
1852. Statistics, Causes and Cure of Deafness. (Annals. ) 
Bibliotheca Sacra, No. xlvii, July, 1855, pp. 557-596. Notions before 
Instruction. (Annals. ) 
American Journal of Insanity, Vol. xiii, No, 2, Oct., 1856, pp. 97-171. 
Legal Rights and Responsibilities. (Fourth Convention. ) 
Hours at Home, January, 1868. Early History. 
Addresses, Essays, and Reports published or reprinted in pamphlet 
form. 
Address at the Dedication of the Chapel of the New York Institution, 
December 2, 1846. 
Address at the Laying of the Corner-stone of the North Carolina Insti- 
tution, April 14, 1848. 
Address at the Semi-Centenary Celebration of the New York Institu- 
tion, June 26, 1867. 
Report of a Visit to European Institutions in 1851; February 10, 1852. 
(Report for 1851.) 
Report on Education in the Higher Branches of Learning, June &, 
1852. 
Statistics, Causes and Cure of Deafness, 1852. (Proce. Med. Soc. N. 
Y., and Annals. ) 
Notions before Instruction, 1857. (Bibliotheca Sacra and Annals. ) 
Legal Rights and Responsibilities, 1856. (Fourth Convention and 
Am. Jour. Insanity.) 
Letter to Pupils on Laaving the Institution, 1847. 
VII. Veat-hooks. 
Course of Instruction—Part I, Elementary Lessons, 1844, revised 1846 ; 
11th edition, 1871. 
Part III, published as Part IL, 1845; 8th edition, 1872. 
Part IT, 1849. Ont of print. 
Scripture Lessons, 1846, revised and presented to the American Tract 
Society, N. Y., 1849; 89th thousand, 1873. 
History of the United States, 1869. 
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II.—Cuasstriep INpeEx. 


A. signifies the Anna's; C., the Proceedings of a Convention; H., the Herald of 
Health; R., a Report of the New York Institution: =, a reprint. 

Utility of Statistical Inquiries—R. 1836, 12-13; 1841, 15. 

Physical Characteristics—H. 1867, July, 17-18. 

Number and Proportions-—R. 1836, 23-33, 53-79; 1841, 16-22; 1853, 
35-61; 1862, (N. Y. edition,) 25-39, A. 1852, Oct., 1-21. — Proc. Med. 
Soc. — Pamphlet, 7-31. 

Causes of Deafness—R. 1836, 13-23, 50-53; 1841, 23-24; 1853, 61-94. 
Proc. M. 8. = Pamph., 32-33. 

Deafness in Families—R. 1836, 33-49; 1853, 94-118. 

Cure of Deafness—R. 1836, 79-84. Proc. M S. = Pamph., 33-37. 
1867, Aug., 74-77. 

Condition of the Uneducated—H. 1867, Sept., 105-108. 

Religious Notions before Instruction—A. 1855, Oct , and Pamphlet 
44, — Bib. Sac. 

Origin of Language—A. 1855, Oct., 4-19, = al. 

Signs a Natural Language—A. 1855, Oct., 8-10, = al. R. 1838, 14-15, 
31-34. 

Articulation—R. 1833, 30-36; 1840, 10-15; 1844, 14-16; 1845, 99*- 
105*; 1851, 25; 1866, 33-36. H. 1867, Dec., 230-234; 1868, Aug., 77-80. 
A. 1869, April, 82-88. 

Articulating Day Schools—R. 1861, 22-32. 

Common Schools—R. 1834, 11-15; 1862, 23-25; 1865, 29-30; 1866, 39. 

Signs the Best Means of Development—R. 1832, 45-46; 1845, 30-37; 
1861, 27-32; 1866, 36-38. H. 1867, Dec., 281-283. 

Elements and Syntax of Signs—R. 1838, 16-31; 1845, 31-37. C. 1851, 
193-200 — A. 1853, Jan., 83-95. OC. 1856, 143-150. H. 1868, Feb., 61- 
64; March, 108-112. 

Arbitrary Signs—C. 1858, 193-194, 208, 254. 

Dictionary of Signs—C. 1858, 208. 

Methodical Signs—R. 1833, 25-30; 1831, 9-10; 1838, 34-36. C. 1851, 
92-94, 101-192; 1853, 67; 1856, 150-151. 

Discussion with Mr. Jacobs—A, 1858, (April, 65-70;) July, 128-136; 
(Oct., 219-227;) 1859, Jan., 1-7; (April, 65-78;) July, 129-142; (Oct., 
217-219.) 

Dactyiology—C. 1856, 122-125. 

Age of Admission—R. 1855, 28-32; 1860, 10. 

Previous Home Educatieon—R. 1845, 29-42. 

Course in Verbal Languaze—R. 1833, 13-16, 22-25; 1834, 11-33; 
1835, 9-80. C. 1851, 38-62; 1853, 46-62, 72, 141-143; 1868, 19-26. H. 
1867, Dec., 283. Notes to Course of Instruction, Parts I, II, ITI. 

Discussion with Dr. Turner—A. 1849, (Jan., 97-105;) April, 164-176 ; 
(July, 217-232 ;) 1851, Jan., 92-120; (April, 181-190;) 1852, April, 137- 
154. 

Higher Branches—C. 1851, 29-31. Special Report, 1852. R. 1855, 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HUMAN SPEECH, AS APPLIED 
TO THE INSTRUCTION OF DEAF-MUTES IN AR- 
TICULATION. 


BY JOHN PHILLIPS, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 

WE propose, in the first place, to try and explain what 
the elements of human speech are; and, secondly, to illus- 
trate what we believe to be the best method of teaching 
deaf-mutes to make these elementary sounds, and combine 
them into syllables and words. 

By the term speech we mean the expression of the 
thoughts by means of the voice, modified in its passage 


« 
from the larynx to the outer air by the vocal organs, at the 
will of the speaker. 


By the elements of human speech we mean those changes 
perceptible to the ear which the sound of the voice under 
goes as it passes on, and of which all the syllables and 
words of a language are composed. 
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The prime element of speech and song is produced by 
the vibration of the chord@ vocales, or vocal chords, set in 
motion by a stream of air passing from the lungs. 

During the ordinary process of breathing these chords lie 
loosely, and incline toward each other at an acute angle. 
But by an effort of the will, as in speaking, and by the aid 
of certain muscles, they become extended and placed paral- 
lel to each other. In this position they are set in motion 
by the passing air and vibrate rapidly, making a noise, 
sound, or tone in the larynx. 

This tone, as it passes on and escapes through the mouth 
or nose, becomes affected, varied, and modified by the glot- 
tis, palate, tongue, teeth, and lips, commonly called the 
organs of speech; and certain of these modifications are 
what we call the phonetic elements of any given language, 
or, in a wider sense, the elements of human speech. 

Though the absolute number of sounds in any language 
may be said to be equal to the number of words in that lan- 
guage, vet the number of elementary sounds of which all 
the separate words of a language are composed is very lim- 
ited; and on the printed page each is, or ought to be, rep- 
resented by a separate symbol or letter. 

The phonetic elements or elementary sounds of the Eng- 
lish language are forty in number, according to Latham and 
Fowler, the most reliable authorities in England and Amer- 
ica, and every Anglicized word in the language is made up 
of one or more of these sounds. They are divided into 
vocalic, or voice, and consonantal, or articulate sounds, and 
are produced, the former, by allowing the stream of air con- 
veying the sound to pass uninterruptedly through the 
mouth; the latter, by checking the breath, and consequently 
the passing sound, by bringing certain parts of the mouth 
into contact. 

Though the number of vocalic sounds we have the power 
of emitting is unlimited, yet a certain few are always agreed 
upon as the vowels of any particular language. In English 
we have twelve of these sounds, represented by only five 
letters; a striking illustration of how extremely deficient 
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our alphabet is! So deficient, indeed, is it, that the forty 
primary sounds of our language have practically to be rep- 
resented by twenty-three letters, our ¢c, g, and ” being re- 
dundant, in so far as sound is concerned. 

Let us now examine the different sounds of our vowels, 
and account for them. 

What causes the difference of sound or tone of @ in futher, 
in fall, and in fate; of e in mete, o in note, and uv in rule, 
so perceptible to the ear ? 

How could we explain them in writing to a person at a 
distance, unacquainted with any of them?’ How could we 
illustrate them with our own organs of speech to a person 
whose closed ears were never penetrated by a wave of 
sound / 

On analyzing the different vocalic sounds and their modes 
of production, we find they are formed and perfected in 
different parts of the mouth. The grave or Italian sound 
of ain father, the most natural of all voice sounds—the 
sound emitted by the infant on first breathing the breath of 
lite: the sound, the different modifications of which are 
emitted by so many species of animals, and the sound which 


justly takes precedence of all others in leading off the al- 


phabets of so many different languages—is formed in, or 
emitted from the throat, with the mouth moderately open. 

That of «in éad/ reaches up to the reot of the tongue, 
and is sounded with the mouth wide open; while that of @ 
in fate is collected in, and emitted from, the back part of 
the mouth. 

The squeezed sound of ¢ in mete or ee in feet is formed 
in the middle of the mouth, by pressing the central top 
part of the tongue as closely as possible to the roof of the 
mouth without touching it, and forcing the breath between. 

The name sound of 7, and its long sound, as in pine, we 
have to discard altogether as a simple elementary sound, 
and classify as a double vowel or diphthong. Its short sound 
in such words as f#@ is in reality the short sound of e in 
mete. 


The sound of 0 in note is collected, not in the throat, the 
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back or middle of the mouth, but in the front part, just in- 
side the lips. 

The sound of « in rude, which is identical with that of 00 
in pool, is made between the lips, on protruding them ; 
whilst that of w, very properly named in this respect, is 
produced by protruding the lips still farther, and nearly 
closing the circular aperture between them. 

Thus we see that the peculiar tone of each vowel depends 
on the part of the mouth from Which it proceeds, or the 
length of the buccal tube through which it is sounded. 

The present name of our w, and its sound in cube, tude, 
etc., we have to classify as diphthongal. It originated in 
this manner: after the Norman conquest, our Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors, finding the close Norman w difficult for Saxon 
tongues to pronounce, preferred their own open sound of 
the letter. The proud Normans, on the other hand, dis- 
daining to adopt the language of their conquered serfs, 
totally ignored the Anglo-Saxon wv. Things went on in this 
way until the transition period of our language, when they 
compromised the matter by combining both into the diph- 


thong e-w, or wv, and thus transmitted to us in perpetuity a 


compound, instead of a simple or elementary vowel sound. 

In treating of the sounds of the consonants, all we can do 
at present, without extending this paper far beyond its as- 
signed limits, is to give the organic production of a few of 
them. 

Consonantal sounds are those which do not coalesce into 
syllables and words except when joined to vocalic sounds, 
and pronounced with them. The former, however, can be 
isolated from the latter, and analyzed. 

£, the first consonant and second letter of our alphabet, 
is sounded by closing or bringing the lips together, and then 
forcing them apart by the breath, or exploding the voice 
sound between them. If we close the lips, and, while keep- 
ing them together, try to give the name of the letter 4, we 
recognize a sound, or something approximating to a sound, 
in the larynx. Whilst this is struggling to escape, if the 
breath forces the lips apart, the escaping air conveys the 
sound of this letter along with it. 
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The sound vf p is produced organically in the same man- 
ner as that of 4, with this difference: that while keeping 
the lips closed and attempting to give the sound or name 
of p, no hum or struggling sound is heard in the larynx. 
The breath barely presses against the lips and interior of 
the mouth, and on its explosion conveys the sound of this 
letter. 

The sound of & is said.to be sonant, because the voice is 
an indispensable element in its production. The sound of 
p, on the other hand, is called surd, because there is no voice 
sound used in producing it. In sounding 6, the vocal chords 
are set in motion; in sounding p, they lie quiescent, as in 
ordinary breathing. Their whisper sounds are identical. 
If we pronounce the words d¢// and pill successively, both 
in the lowest audible whisper, the one cannot be distin- 
guished from the other, and the only way they can be known 
apart is by their connection, as, the 6/11 is paid, the pill is 
swallowed. The sounds of both are said to be explosive, 
because we cannot dwell upon or prolong them, as we can 
those of 7, a, or 2. . 

These two are the only pure labial or lip sounds in the 
language, and their representative letters have each but one 
sound, though in a few words each is silent, as in psalm 
and dumb. 

M is a labial-nasal. It is formed by closing the lips and 
forcing the voice sound through the nose. Several species 
of animals utter this sound. The cow, calf, deer, sheep, and 
goat give it as plainly as any human being. They often 
give it alone, without parting the lips and giving the vocalic 
sound after it. 

Some grammarians say consonantal sounds are peculiar 
to man, and that animals utter vowel sounds only. This is 
a mistake. 

LZ is produced by placing the tip of the tongue against 
the root the mouth, near the front teeth, and letting the 
sound and breath escape through the mouth. 

NV is a palatal-nasal, formed by placing the tongue against 


the palate, stopping the passage of the breath through the 
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mouth, and forcing it and the voice sound through the nose, 
with the mouth open. 

The sibilant s is formed by placing the tongue forward 
in the mouth and hissing the breath out between the front 
teeth, with the mouth nearly closed, but the lips apart. The 
other sibilant, 2, is produced in the same way, with this dif- 
ference: the voice enters into the composition of the latter 
sound. The s is surd, the z sonant. The same relation 
exists between them as between p and 6. From this it is 
evident there can be no more organic difficulty in sounding 
s than 2, the testimony of foreigners to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Indeed, the difference is in favor of the s, 
as may be seen in comparing the s in sea/ with the 2 in 
zeal, the latter being the more complicated, as more organs 
are requisite to pronounce it; yet a German finds no dith- 
culty in pronouncing the latter word, but finds considerable 
in sounding the former correctly, and for this reason: in 
German, the s is sonant and the z surd—just the opposite 
of English. The Germans sound s nearly as we do 2, the 
voice sound not being quite so strong; therefore a German, 
in speaking English, pronounces sea/ nearly as we do zeu/, 
and complains that our letter s is so hard to sound! The 
z in German is a compound sound, represented in English 
by the letters ¢s. The German word ZelzZ, for example, is 
pronounced in German as if written ¢se/é in English. Who 
will argue that our English word Celt, which we pronounce 
us if spelled se/¢, would be more easily pronounced if spelled 
tselt? in short, be it well understood that, organically, thie 


sibilants s and z are more easily pronounced or sounded in 


English than in German, and, consequently, are sounded 
with greater facility by Englishmemr in English than by Ger- 
inans in German. 

The sound of ¢/ is an elementary one, though represented 
in modern English by two letters. It has, properly speak- 
ing, two sounds, being surd in thick, length, ete., and sonant 
in tha, this, ete. In Anglo-Saxon, the surd sound was rep- 
resented by one letter and the sonant by another, both of 
which, unfortunately, afterwards fell into disuse. The surd 
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sound is made by placing the tip of the tongue against the 
upper front teeth and forcing the breath between ; the so- 
nant, by forcing the voice sound out along with the breath. 

There is no organie difficulty whatever in pronouncing 
either of these sounds. They are, at least, quite as easily 
inade as those of the sibilants. Yet what a hindrance are 
they to Frenchmen and Germans in learning to speak our 
language correctly, because they have no sound approxima- 
ting to either in their own languages. When surd, they give 
it the sound of ¢, as tick and pat for thick and path; when 
sonant, that of d, as den and dat for then and that. 

These few remarks are all we can now make on our con- 
sonantal sounds. We have had to be very brief, and refer 
to only a few of the elementary sounds of our language, 
either surd or sonant, vocalic or articulate. 

We are now prepared to take up the second part of our 
subject, and explain what we believe to be the best method 
of teaching deaf-mutes, and more especially sem/-mutes, to 
produce or make these elementary sounds, and combine 
them into syllables and words—that is, to speak as other 
people do. In doing so, we shall sketch barely an outline 
map, leaving details to be filled in as the ground is gone over. 


The first thing to be effected is to get the pupil to make 


a noise or sound in the larynx, by setting the vocal chords 
in motion. All teachers of any experience know how to 
begin here. When the pupil can make this sound volunta- 
rily in a conversational tone of voice, without putting the 
hand to the throat, the first step has been made in advance. 

This sound, as already stated, is the prime element of 
speech and song in man. And though we never expect to 
evolve song out of this rude element under existing circum- 
stances, yet to develop it into speech is our reasonable ex- 
pectation. 

As good a way as any to go about this is first to convert 
it into vocalic sounds. For this purpose we take one of 
our pupils and seat him in front of us; then, opening our 
mouth, we give successively the sounds of @ in father, @ in 
fate, e, 0, and u in rule, directing at the same time the pu- 
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pil’s attention to the different positions of the jouth as the 
sounds one after the other are given. After pointing to the 
letters, and giving their sounds over and over again, the pu- 
pil is directed to open his mouth and try to do the same. In 
trying to get his pupils to follow his directions, each teacher 
is thrown almost entirely upon his own resources. Tlie signs 
and motions that one pupil will understand will often be in- 
comprehensible to another. One method or expedient, which 
we have found to be an excellent one, is to take a short 
tube of some sort, and explain to the pupil by some means 
that in sounding the vowels the mouth is shaped into tubes 
of various lengths. That the sound of @ in futher proceeds 
trom the extreme back part of the mouth; @ in fute from 
the end of a short tube extending above the root of the 
tongue; ¢ from one extending to the middle of the mouth 
and terminating at the top of the tongue pressed close to the 
roof of the mouth, but not touching it; 0 from a wide tube 
the whole length of the mouth; and « (in rv/e) trom a long 
narrow tube not only the full length of the mouth but ex- 
tended to the middle of the lips, protruded in the shape of 
a funnel. So soon as the pupil succeeds in sounding any of 
the vowels, we signify our assent, and point to the letter; 
then make him sound it again and again until the position 
of the mouth is fixed in-his memory. When he sounds 
another we do the same, and indicate to him that it issues 
from a position in the mouth either backward or forward 
of the other one, and so on until these five vowels are mas- 
tered. 

We now turn to the consonants, paying no attention to 
the other vocalic sounds for the present. We begin with 
the cognate consonants. We take p and 6 for instance. 
The sound of p, if it can be called a sound, is very easily 


given, being barely a puff of the breath between the lips; 


then, in giving 6, we place the pupil’s hand upon our throat, 
just above the projection of the thyroid cartilage, where he 
feels the thrill caused by the vibration of the vocal chords, 
and at once comprehends that the voice sound is indispen- 
sable in giving the sound of this letter, but has nothing to 
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do in giving that of p; and that this is the only difference 
in their organic production. In the same manner we pro- 
ceed with ¢ and d, & and g, f and v, s and 2. 

We may next take all the letters of the alphabet in rota- 
tion. The pupil will recognize the fourteen already known to 
him as old acquaintances, and the twelve strangers can be in- 
troduced one by one. When this is done, the pupil may be 
said to have advanced a second step or stage in his course 
of instrnetion, although there are many elementary sounds 
he cannot yet articulate. 

We now begin to exercise our pupils in combining all 
the consonantal sounds they have learned with each of the 
five vocalic sounds at first acquired, as: 

bi, bia, be, bo, bu, 
di, dd, de, do, du, ete. 

Then place the vowels first, as: 


aim, din, em, om, um, ete, 


There are a few sounds which will not coalesce, as ag, 
ey, ra, ve, ete., Which of course must be omitted. 

For these exercises we strongly recommend the old- 
fashioned spelling-books containing the “ abs,” as they used 
to be called, or cards with the “abs” printed on them in 
all their combinations. These exercises serve the double 
purpose of combining two elementary sounds into one, and 
tixing the sounds of the letters or their organic productions 
in the memories of the pupils. 

While these exercises are going on, the remainder of the 
forty elementary sounds may be mastered one by one, viz: 
a in all, th in thin and then, ng in song, etc. When these 
exercises are completed and all the elementary sounds ac- 
quired, the pupils will have advanced another stage. 

Now comes our first, or if not our first, certainly our 
greatest real difficulty: we have now to make our pupils 


combine three or more simple sounds into one compound ; 


in short, to combine sounds into syllables and monosyllabic 
words—the most difficult task to be accomplished in the 
whole course of deaf-mute instruction in articulation. Such, 
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at least, has been onr experience. After the sounds of the 
letters are acquired it is easy to get deaf-mutes to combine 
two sounds into one, as in ba, be, bo, bu. But when we 
come to add another sound or letter, as bad, bet, bon, bus, 
they pronounce them bad-da, bet-ta, bon-na, bus-sa ; and it 
is all but impossible to make them drop this additional syl- 
lable at the end of each. The reason is this: when an or- 
dinary person says 4u¢, for instance, the very instant the tip 
of the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, makes the ¢ 
sound, and completes the word, that instant the vocal chords 
stop vibrating and the voice sound ceases. To be sure, it 
may cease only for an instant, yet it ceases. But the deaf- 
mute prolongs the sound until after the tongue is detached 
again from the roof of the mouth, consequently he says not 


but, merely; he says, bu¢-ta. Placing the tongue against the 


roof of the month and checking the breath in saying bwz?, 
has «a tendency to stop the voice sound ; and the pupil must 
be trained not to continue the sound with the escaping 
breath on the removal of the tongue. Again, it is often 
less difficult to break a deaf-mute from saying du¢-ta than 
man-na, because the tongue in the ¢ sound checks the 
breath and sound for an instant, whereas in the 7 sound it 
only changes the course of the breath and sound from the 
mouth to the nose. 

This defect in articulation has to be remedied before a 
pupil can be advanced a step further. While a pupil says 
man-na for man it would be futile to put him on to words 
of two or more syllables, or to join short words in the form 
of sentences. If we try to make him say, Jan is mortal, 
he will say, M/an-na is-sa mor-a-tal-la, and will drawl it out 
in such an unnatural tone of voice as will be distressing to 
listen to. Unless he can be broken of this, it is far better 
to waste no more time in trying to teach him to speak. 

But how this defect can be remedied is a question more 
readily asked than answered. We suggest: write down the 
word man-na just as the pupil pronounces it, and show it 
to him, comparing it with the word man as it ought to be 
pronounced, Let him see ‘what his mouth is doing,” as 
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Mr. Bell aptly expresses it. Then make him speak it 
quickly ; do not give him his own time to drawl it out and 
supplement it with the xa. Make him utter man in a short, 
explosive sort of shout; and when that is said, do not give 
him time to put his suffix at the end of it, but raise your 
hand, or clap your open palm to his mouth and keep back 
the na. 

Making the pupil explode his sy!ables at once will have 
many desirable effects. It will throw life and spirit into 
his manner and tone of voice; it will check that mechanical 
drawl in his speech, so tedious to him and distressing to the 
ear of the listener, and, with the aid of dozens of other ex- 
pedients which the ingenious teacher may devise, will in 
time remedy the defect we are speaking of, in the majority 
of instances. 

All deaf-mutes that surmount this last difhculty will have 
smooth sailing beyond. They can be taught to speak. By 
this we mean they can be taught to articulate a sufficient 
number of words to express their ideas and make known 
their wants. Their vocabulary can be extended to that of 
a child of five or six years, and will chiefly consist of words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, easily pronounced, and not contain- 
ing many silent letters. Difficult words of classic origin, or 
what children call hard words, we need hardly expect many 
of them to make much progress in articulating, though of 
course we may meet now and then an exceptional case. 

We feel called upon in this communication to express our 
opinion of Mr. Bell’s system of “ Visible Speech as a means 
of communicating articulation to deaf-nutes.” 

Were we to consult our own feelings at present we should 
say nothing on the subject, but should leave it to time and 
experience to sanction or set aside that system. Having, 
however, expressed our opinion of it upwards of a year ago, 
and that opinion being adverse to the system, we are now 
reasonably expected to reassert or retract it; and as our 


opinion is yet unchanged, all we can do is to state it again, 


in substance, as briefly as possible. 
We have no faith in “ Visible Speech as a means of com- 
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municating articulation to deaf-mutes,” as treated by Mr. 
A. G. Bell in the Annadls,* because it is inapplicable to the 
purpose ; because neither the system nor any symbol of it 
has ever yet been the “ means” of communicating the ar- 
ticulation of a single elementary sound to any deaf-mute, or 
ever can be; because deaf-mutes have to learn to articulate 
before they can understand the symbols or alphabet of 
“ Visible Speech,” or the * deep meaning underlying” these 
symbols; because, in short, Mr. Bell “ puts the cart before 
the horse,” for it is articulation that is the means of coim- 
municating “ Visible Speech” to deaf-mutes. 

Indeed, we are thoroughly convinced that instead of 
* Visible Speech” being a help in teaching deat-mutes to 
articulate, it is a great hindrance; and that, however sue- 
cessful Mr. Bell may be in his laudable endeavors, he would 
be much more so if he could resolve on throwing his “ Vis- 
ible Speech” to the winds, and substituting the letters of 
the alphabet as the representatives of primitive sounds, de- 
ficient as they are in number. 

That we are correct, we think will be evident from the 
following considerations. 

In teaching an ordinary child the alphabet, we point to 
each letter and name it, the child naming it after us. In 
commencing to teach a deaf-nute to speak, we point to each 
letter and give its sound; but as the mute cannot hear, we 
have to show him how the sound is made. 

As an example of the manner in which a deaf-mute is 
taught to articulate a particular sound, let us take that rep- 
resented by the letter a, and compare the ordinary method 
with that of Mr. Bell. The teacher, after pointing out the 


letter, closes his lips in the presence of the pupil, and pla- 


cing one of the deafanute’s hands upon his (the teacher’s) 
throat, and the other upon his nose, sets the vocal chords 
in motion, and this produces the nasal hum, the peculiar 
sound of this letter. Whilst the teacher continues to pro- 
long the sound, the pupil feels the thrill caused by the vi- 
bration of the vocal chords in the larynx with the one hand, 


* Vol. xvii, p. 1. 
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and the thrill at the sides of the nose and the escaping 
breath with the other. After the repetition of this a few 
times until the mute understands to what his attention is 
being directed, he is motioned by his teacher to close his 
own lips, place one of his hands upon his own throat, and 
the other upon his nose; and if he sueceeds in making the 
thrills in his own throat and nose, he has the required 
sound, for no one can produce these thrills with closed lips 
without making the sound represented by the letter m. At 
first, the pupil may make some very awkward motions in 
trying to imitate his teacher. He may make a disagreeable 
gurgling noise in the throat, or expel the breath too forci- 
bly from the nose, but under the direction of his teacher 
he soon gets over this, and after making the real sound 
a few times and finding how easily it is done, he becomes 
encouraged. After repeating it for a few days or weeks in 
succession along with other sounds, and especially after 
combining it with the vowel sounds previously acquired, he 
will never forget it. He will sound it ¢astantaneously on 
the letter being pointed out to him, without waiting to think 
how the organs of speech are to be placed, and with as little 
hesitation as an ordinary child gives its name. 

This is the method we followed before ever hearing of 
* Visible Speech.” This was the method followed in Ger- 
many before we were born. 

Now for Mr. Bell’s method. Instead of taking the letter 
m as the representative of this sound, he introduces his 
symbol. He represents this simple sound by a compound 
character, consisting of four elementary parts, or s¢mple 
characters. These simple characters are straight and curved 
lines, arbitrary representatives of the under lip, the nose, 
the sound of the voice, and the verb to shut. These four 
elementary signs, combined in a certain manner into a com- 
pound symbol, represent the sound of m, and when ex- 
plained, mean “lip, shut, voice, nose,” or, “Shut the lips, 


and pass the voice sound through the nose.” 
This symbol, and all its parts, Mr. Bell now explains in 


full to his pupils. Well, of course they all at once shut the 
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lips, pass the voice, and give the sound of the letter m ? 
Oh, no; not at all! What then? Why, Mr. Bell just 
takes his pupils one by one, and goes through the very same 
modus operandi we have just been describing !! 

Not one of his pupils even understands ‘the symbol, or 
knows anything about the “deep meaning underlying it,” 
until he has learned the organic production of the sound 
that symbol represents; nor: then either, in all cases, we 
are inclined to believe. 

Unless we look upon Mr. Bell as an enthusiast, it is in- 
explicable to us that, after going the rounds we have indi- 
cated in teaching a deat-mute the organic production of an 
elementary sound, he attributes his success in making him 
produce that sound to one of those symbols of “ Visible 
Speech.” 

In conclusion, we freely confess that all the information 
we have had in regard to “ Visible Speech” as a means of 
instructing deat-mutes is contained in the article mentioned, 
and if we misrepresent the utility of that system we do so 
involuntarily. That article is written in such plain, une- 


quivocal language, that we do not think it possible we can 


be mistaken. 

If at any future time we find we are in error in regard 
to the system, we shall take great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing it. 

We believe that, whether “ Visible Speech” is a help or 
a hindrance, Mr. Bell has done good service in pressing the 
question of articulation on the attention of the educators of 
the deaf and dumb, and that the time is gone by when a 
child who loses his hearing after learning to speak must 
necessarily lose his speech also. 


SOCIETIES AND PERIODICALS FOR THE DEAF. 


BY HENRY WINTER SYLE, M. A., NEW YORK. 


One of the most encouraging signs of progress in our 
profession is the increasing possibility of testing proposed 
improvements in methods, arising partly from more ade- 
quate means, but partly also from greater readiness to ad- 
mit that our past practice has not been perfect. 

Among the arguments adduced to support the last prop- 
osition is one pointing to the behavior of the mass of edu- 
cated deaf-mutes, as showing that they have not been fitted 
to mix on equal terms in general society, and have not been 
inspired with the desire for such equality. This surely is 
legitimate argument, though possibly it proves more than 
was intended. If the fruit be poor, the fault must be in 
the tree, the soil, or the*husbandman. If deaf-mutes who 
have passed through the usual training are not sufficiently 
familiar with the English language to employ it habitually 
as a means of intercourse, and to rely upon it as the channel 
of information; if, as naturally follows, they prefer the 
society of other deaf-mutes, with whom they can talk freely 
by signs; and if, as is asserted, their thoughts are thus lim- 
ited to a narrow range of trivial subjects—then surely they 
are suffering under a very grave disability ; and it is incum- 
bent upon us to ascertain its cause. This must be in their 
infirmity of deafness, or in the character of their training, 
or both. If the former alone, man can by no arts break 
down the barrier raised by the Creator. If the latter 
alone, or if both combined, the disability can be removed 
by modifying the system. But before the system can be 
modified, we must determine clearly in what its character- 
istics consist. Are signs its peculiar excellence, as main- 
tained by Dr. H. P. Peet and Mr. Keep, or an incidental 
though necessary evil, as asserted by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet / 
Is the aggregation of large numbers, denounced by Dr. 8. 
G. Howe and upheld by Rev. Collins Stone, an essential 
The co-education of the sexes, the deferring the term of in- 
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struction until childhood is past, its extension to end with 
an academic degree—are these intrinsic or accidental / 

But, again, is it so certain that the “symptoms of clan- 
nishness ” complained of—social conventions of deaf-mutes, 
associations of various kinds among them, periodicals pub- 
lished expressly for their reading—are really evidences of 
undue narrowness, and in themselves injurious to their best 
interests 

We* rank President Gallaudet high among the men to 
whom honor and gratitude are due for what they have per- 
formed themselves, and for their influence in arousing pow- 
ers latent in others. His honesty of purpose and whole- 
souled earnestness are beyond all question; his judgment 
we regard with respect. There is much in his article on 
“ Deaf-Mute Conventions,” ete., in the Annals for July 
last, with which we heartily agree, and which we rejoiced 
to see so emphatically uttered. Yet we think he injured 
his cause by what we cannot but consider exaggerations— 
which, however, but attest his earnestness—and we are con- 
strained to dissent from his sweeping condemnation. 

The stated conventions of deaf-mutes have, to our mind, 
done no good at all commensurate with their expense and 
other undesirable concomitants; though we never heard of 
any of their frequenters “ living in solitude more or less 
complete through the year, reserving his social energies for 
the one grand reception or convention when he might min- 
gle freely with his ‘clan.’” Somewhat of their purposeless 
character would indeed be removed were they made re- 
unions of the alumni of an institution.t 

ut it is very doubtful if an association, depending for 
its strength upon holding conventions in different districts 
in turn, would consent to their becoming permanently lo- 
calized; we doubt, too, whether even the “gis of Alma 


*One reason why the plural pronoun is used in this paper is that the 
writer knows he is expressing the sentiments of many others. 

+Such a proposal was made as long ago as 1862 by the writer of this 
article with regard to the New England Association, and cordially endorsed 
by Dr. W. W. Turner, Mr. D. E. Bartlett, and other leading gentlemen. 
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Mater” would overawe the “ lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
whose excesses—the more conspicuous from the general 


propriety of demeanor, it must be said—liave disgraced 


some of these assemblages; the more that most of our in- 
stitutions are in or very near large cities. Moreover, one 
great attraction of college alumni meetings would be want- 
ing, from the different relation sustained by deat-mutes to 
their mother institution. Measures for its benefit, to be ex- 
ecuted by themselves, might indeed be concerted ; but the 
trustees of an institution are never themselves graduates 
thereof; and so far from their being likely to heed repre- 
sentations made by former pupils, there are on record in 
the proceedings of the conventions of instructors bitter 
complaints that the officers, and even the principal, were 
often not heeded nor even consulted. 

Some associations exist only for the purpose of holding 
these biennial reunions, and require no further notice. Of 
those contined to one locality, we notice with pain that 
some have become a byword from the striking contrast be- 
tween their religious objects and their incessant clashing 
with neighboring bodies and internal dissensions. But 
there are other societies not merely not open to reproach, 
but deserving of hearty approval and liberal support. 

President Gallaudet says truly that the deaf are debarred 
from participating in the benefits of many organizations 
among the hearing. One of the most important of these, 
the Masonic order, is understood to exclude them forever 
and beyond appeal by a construction of one of its “ land- 
marks,” as not being “ perfect men ;” and life-insurance 
companies are very slow in relinquishing their prejudice 
ugainst them, a prejudice ascribed in great measure to ill- 
founded representations of their greatly inferior longevity 
made by instructors. 

A society of deaf-mutes for mutual enjoyment, improve- 
ment, and pecuniary aid, has at least as much raison @étre 
as any of the innumerable similar societies of hearing 
persons. 

The deat are drawn together by their common infirmity 
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and common training, and consequent common disabilities 
and tastes. They value the good opinion and advice of 


former schoolmates and teachers higher than those of per- 


sons who cannot fully appreciate and sympathize with their 
peculiar circumstances, and apply to them more readily and 
unreservedly, even when at a distance, for counsel and as- 
sistance. In return, they are predisposed to give other deaf- 
mutes a hearty welcome, and substantial aid and comfort. 
Let « deaf man arrive in a strange city, or even a foreign 
country, and he is very sure speedily to find or be found by 
the deaf-mutes there. 

Here we have ready to our hand a powerful instrument 
of influence. Rightly used, we believe it can be made so 
effective for good as far to overbalance the possible evils of 
“ ¢lannishness,” and even by its elevating and invigorating 
power to do away with them. To put it by would be a 
crime. 

We therefore wish all prosperity to the well-managed lit- 
erary associations existing in some of our great cities, and 
trust they will be multiplied. 

There is an organization of far wider scope and higher 
aims—we refer to the E. 8. Society. Though yet in its in- 
fancy, this society extends all over the United States, and 
has done, though quietly and almost unperceived, a great 
amount of good. Its beneficial influence has not been lim- 
ited to its members; and as their number and its tield have 
enlarged, its capacity for usefulness has developed beyond 
all expectation. Its rapid growth has necessitated succes- 
sive remodellings; and as the process is not yet complete, 
and may involve a change in the name itself, we refrain for 
the present from going into further detail thus publicly, but 
shall be happy to afford any of our readers information 
sought by private correspondence. 

We heartily agree with what President Gallaudet says 
of the great benefit to deat-mutes in using the libraries and 
reading-rooms to be found in all our large towns, and of 
taking periodicals of the better class; and have long been 
in the habit of impressing it upon our pupils and acquaint- 
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ances. But before a man can profit by the best book, the 
most entertaining and informing periodical, he must be able 
to read it. 

Are the average of our former pupils able to read in- 
telligently and with pleasure the books and papers ordi- 
narily current ¢ 

The British instructors lament the short time they are 
able to keep children at school, and look with envy on the 
liberal terms allowed by legislative enactment in this fa- 
vored land. Yet the average time we keep pupils is only 
about the same. 

Said the good De ’Epée: * If our readers should be sur- 
prised at the meanness of our exemplifications, I entreat 
them to call to mind that those whom we are instructing 
are deaf and dumb.” If the president of the National 
Deat-Mute College is surprised at “the too low average ca- 
pacity of the educated (4) deaf-mute,” we entreat him to 
call to mind that those whom we instruct remain with us 
only four or five years. 

Whatever improvement better methods and compulsory 
attendance may bring, there is the fact that the great mass 
of our former pupils, and the great majority of those who 
will leave us for some time to come, are and will always 
be unable to read understandingly ordinary books and news- 
papers. The language is not the sole difficulty ; one hardly 
less serious is in the allusions which presuppose an amount 
of general information entirely beyend our five-year 
graduates. 

To the end of time there will be at all periods under in- 
struction large classes not sufficiently advanced for ordinary 
reading. Children will take far more readily to voluntary 
exertions than to set tasks. There is no teacher of expe- 
rience but must have observed what rapid and steady im- 
provement in the use of language came of a pupil’s interest 
being excited in any subject, sufficiently to set him to read- 
ing about it by himself. But few will take up a special sub- 


ject, while all are attracted by current news and items of 


various kinds. 


= 
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As a purely educational measure, therefore, there is ur- 
gent need of periodicals prepared expressly for deaf-mutes 
of low attainments, giving the news of the day, and a 
variety of miscellaneous information in short articles care- 
fully selected—or, as will generally be necessary, re-writ- 
ten—with special attention to ease and simplicity of wording 
and judicious introduction of colloquial phrases. But such 
a paper would also have a wide circulation among grad- 
uates. 

[t is only at an institution, moreover, that men can be 
found qualified for the editorial charge of such a periodical, 
and willing to undertake the labor. Its publication at one 
also affords a uniform supply of “ copy ” for a printing office 
otherwise not easy to obtain; and the trade of printing is 
su desirable for the deaf that its introduction and mainte- 
nance should be encouraged by all reasonable means. 

The Chronicle, published at the Ohio Institution, and 
Now and Then, which has lately appeared at the New 
York Institution, are examples of what we mean. The 
typographical appearance of both is excellent, especially 
considering the difticulties to be surmounted. We must 
mention, also, though it is not published at an institution, the 
Magazine intended ch iefly for the Deaf and Dumb, edited 
by Rev. Samuel Smith, chaplain to the London Association 
in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, a small quarto monthly, whose 
illustrations merit attention all the more that they are 
mainly both drawn and engraved by deaf-mute artists. Its 
reading matter, which is mainly religious, is excellent, and 
we hope to see a similar publication here for distribution on 
Sundays—a day which, do all we can, passes heavily with 
the majority of our pupils. 

There are and have been net a few deaf-mute papers of 
a different character. While some of them have been fairly 


open to the objections President Gallaudet raises, particu- 


larly with regard to the amount of purely personal and often 
impertinent gossip and the obtrusive personality of the ed- 
itor, there has been much to commend in even these. <Arti- 
cles have appeared in them from writers who but too seldom 
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contribute to the Annals, and well worthy of a place in its 
pages. We may be pardoned if we refer to the numbers of 
the Guide from January to July inclusive, 1862, of which 
we had in part the editorial charge, if only to repeat our 
obligations to the gentlemen of the profession who so kindly 
and ably assisted us. 

This mention of the Annals naturally brings up President 
Gallaudet’s proposal that it be made a monthly, and en- 
larged so as to admit a department of general reading for 
the imperfectly-educated deaf. The first suggestion we beg 
most cordially to second, as giving hope of contributions 
from many hard-working teachers, who, with modesty to 
which we can lay no claim, shrink from appearing in a dig- 
nified quarterly. To the second we must, however, demur. 
It would destroy the distinctive professional character of 
the Annals, while giving each class of readers a mass of 
matter of little interest to them; and a paper for general 
reading should, we think, be very different in size and style. 
The editor of the Annals will permit us to say we should 
esteem it fortunate for a paper for the deaf to be under his 
charge, but as an entirely distinct affair. 

One more remark, and we are done. President Gallau- 
det deprecates most earnestly the intermarriage of deaf- 
mutes. It is not clear whether or not he includes under 
this term only the congenitally deaf; he doubtless is aware 
of the great difference between these and those in whom 
there was no ante-natal predisposition to deafness. But if 
any doubt that this tendency is in large measure a conse- 
quence of the present practice of co-education of the sexes 
—a practice, we may observe, gaining ground rather than 
losing among the hearing—let them listen to Plato, (/epué- 
lic, book v:) 


“ Socrates. Now inasmuch as the dwellings and mess- 
tables are all common, both sexes will live together, and in 
consequence of their indiscriminate association in active ex- 
ercises, and in the rest of their daily life, they will be led, 
I imagine, by a constraining instinct, to form alliances. Do 
you not think this will be inevitable ? 
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“ Glaucon. The necessity truly will not be that of mathe- 
matical demonstration, but that of love, which perhaps is 
more constraining than the other in its power to persuade 
and draw after it the mass of men.” 


[ Norr.—Readers who desire to see further criticism of the 
positions of President Gallaudet’s article are referred to the 
Deaf-Mute Advance of July 9 and 16, the Silent World of 
July 15 and August 15, and the Deaf-Mute's Journal of July 
31. These criticisms, like the above, come from gentlemen who 
by reason of their own deafness feel a peculiar interest in the 
subject discussed ; we are sorry that our space does not permit 
us to make some extracts.—Ep. Annats. ] 


THE PERVERSITY OF DEAF-MUTISM. 
BY AN EXTREMIST, NOWHERE. 


Tre American system of deat-mute education is a failure. 
Tried by its own standards, it is condemned. Its object is 
“to restore the deaf-mute to society ”°—that is, to enable 
and encourage him to take an equal place in the society of 
hearing and speaking people. But in fact it only inspires 
him with a stronger and more exclusive affinity for other 
deaf-mutes. It strengthens the spirit of clannishness which 
leads him to seek their companionship, not for the passing 
moment merely, but for life, and to be interested in tidings 
of them and of what concerns them, not in occasional cor- 
respondence merely, but in broad sheets of small type de- 
voted to such intelligence. 

Such being the case, let us preserve our system, and rep- 


robate the deaf-mute for exhibiting such tendencies as its 


consequences. 

For is not our system perfect ? 

We bring deaf-mutes together from every part of a wide 
territory by the score and the hundred. Infants of six, 
young men and maidens of six-and-twenty, we herd them 
all in one building; we preach to them and pray at them 
all in one chapel; we feed them all in one dining-hall; we 
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provide each sex with its own study-room, but only one 
for each; we send them to sleep forty, eighty, an lun- 
dred and twenty in one dormitory; we subject all, young 
and old, to the same discipline, exemplifying the tender 
care of the elder brother and the elder sister in monitors 
armed with mark-books and arming themselves with broom- 
sticks ; we keep them under the same influences—only shift- 
ing them from class-room to class-room, it may be twenty 
times and it may be never—for ten months in the year and 
for from five to seventeen years at a stretch ; we shield them 
from the contamination of other youths in a college of their 
own ; and if they do well—we make them teachers and keep 
them in the same society till the end of their days. 

We give them books carefully prepared so as to display in 
all their hideousness the dry bones of the English language. 
Solid page on solid page of sentences all in one tense ; 
-phrases so highly idiomatic one meets with them twice in a 
lifetime; lists of all the diseases flesh is heir to, from dan- 
druff to a stubbed toe—these form their idea of English. 
But English is sacredly confined to the class-room and the 
text-books. When we wish to amuse, to instruct, to re- 


prove, when we talk to them, when we talk to each other, 


we grimace and gesticulate and jump. 

And yet after all our sedulous care, they obstinately per- 
sist in not understanding and not writing English, and 
shunning those who do; in talking in signs; in attending 
deaf-mute conventions, reading deaf-mute papers, and marry- 
ing deaf-mutes. 

Surely this can only be utter perversity or original sin. 

But if gregariousness be the result of aggregation, let us 
first pull the beam out of our own eyes, and then out of 
theirs the mote which is its splinter. 

A Diseustep PEpacoave. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Our enterprising friends, the editors and correspondents of 
the weekly and fortnightly deaf-mute newspapers, are accus- 
tomed to report institution items so fully and promptly that 
since they were established it has seemed rather superfluous to 
attempt a department of news in the Annals. The frequent 
appearance of these journals gives them so much the advantage 
over a quarterly periodical as a vehicle of news that we have 
feared any endeavor on our part to enter this field would re- 
sult in the narration of tales which our readers would pass 
over as already more than twice-told. But there is no doubt 
that the large amount of news published in the deaf-mute pa- 
pers will bear sifting somewhat, and it is represented to us by 
high authority that a brief and careful réswmé in each number 
of the Annals of the more important events of the institution 
world will make a valuable addition to its contents. Witlr 
thanks, therefore, to the correspondents who have furnished us 
with material for the following experiment in this direction, 
and the hope that our statements, if not wholly new, will at 
least be found entirely accurate, we proceed to lay before our 
readers a summary of the news from the institutions for the 
last quarter. 

American Asylum.—Miss Bartlett and Miss Haskell have 
been obliged to resign their positions as teachers for the present 
on account of poor health, but hope to be able to return next 
year. Their places are supplied by Miss Wing and Miss Em- 
erson, graduates of the high class of the institution. 

During the summer the buildings have been painted out- 
side, and the method of heating has been changed. The steam- 
heating apparatus of H. B. Smith & Co., of Westfield, Mass., 
has been substituted for the old hot-air furnaces, so that there 
are now five furnaces instead of ten. Ventilating boxes have 
been put into the school-rooms and chapel, and the ventilation 
elsewhere is improved. The term opened September 10 with 
a large number of new pupils. 


New York Institution.—The following instructors have re- 
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tired from the institution and the profession: Messrs. Bernhard 
Engelsmann, Frank D. Clarke and William E. Clarke, Miss 
Bella H. Ransom and Miss Celia L. Ransom. Their places are 
supplied in part by the appointment of Messrs. E. Henry Cur- 
rier, Pender W. Downing, and Edward B. Nelson, B. A., all hear- 
ing and speaking gentlemen. Mr. Downing is a son of the Rev. G. 
A. W. Downing, chaplain of the Manchester (England) society for 
the improvement of the deaf and dumb, and has been a teacher 
in the Liverpool and Halifax institutions. Mr. Nelson is a re- 
cent graduate of Harvard College ; having a deaf-mute brother 
and sister, he is familiar with the sign-language. Mr. Jenkins 
has been transferred to the articulation department to fill the 
place made vacant by Mr. Engelsmann’s retirement. 

The plan for the division of responsibility and labor in the 
intellectual and administrative departments of the institution 
has been perfected, and now works harmoniously and success- 
fully. We observed in a recent visit to the institution that Dr. 
Peet and Dr. Porter found their time fully occupied each in his 


own field. Dr. Peet spends a large part of every day in the 


class-rooms, and conducts the religious exercises every morning 
during the week and on Sunday afternoon. Evening prayers are 
held in the study-rooms in the evening at 8 o'clock, instead of 
at the close of school as formerly, by the teachers in weekly ro- 
tation, the gentlemen officiating in the boys’ study-rooms and 
the ladies in the girls’. On Sunday morning a few of the gen 
tlemen alternate in lecturing. 

Dr. Peet conducts his Sunday service in such a way as to 
give it variety, and enable the pupils to take part in it to some 
extent. At our request he has furnished us with the order of 
exercises usually followed, which we reproduce in the Annals, 
thinking some other institutions may like to try the same ex- 
periment, or something similar to it: 


“Ist. The Lord's Prayer in concert, (pupils standing.) 

“2d. Reading of a hymn by signs, (pupils sitting.) 

“3d. The same hymn repeated in concert, (pupils standing.) 

“4th. Reading by the manual alphabet, and also by signs, of 
the first four of the Ten Commandments one Sunday, and the 
remaining six the next Sunday, (pupils sitting.) 

“5th. Prayer, (pupils standing.) 

“6th. Sermon, (pupils sitting.) 

“7th. Closing prayer and benediction, (pupils standing.)” 


It is said that the pupils enter into this service with great 
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interest, and that the exercises in which they take part are very 
gracefully as well as intelligently performed. 

Last year, in addition to the regular school exercises, lectures 
were given in signs to all the older pupils in a body on various 
scientific subjects. In some cases the lectures were delivered 
by instructors of the institution; in others by professional lec- 
turers, Dr. Peet acting as interpreter. The same course will 
be pursued this year. 

Mr. Syle has recently prepared an article on the deaf and 
dumb for the new edition of Appleton’s American Cyclopzedia, 
soon to be issued. He is at present engaged upon a list of 
publications relating to the deaf and dumb, and on a catalogue 
of the pupils of the New York Institution for the years 1854—'73, 
in continuation of that published in the sixth volume of the 
Anna's. The institution records, he tells us, throw very little 
light on the question of longevity, which is assuming much im- 
portance in connection with life insurance. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The board of directors are now 
earnestly looking for a site on which to erect a new and larger 
institution, the present accommodations falling far short of their 


requirements. Pennsylvania is rich enough, and we trust she 
will be wise enough, to build an institution which shall be in 
all respects a model of its kind. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Rosa O. Gildersleeve, Miss M. M. 
Noyes, and Miss Fannie Brown have resigned their situations 
as teachers. Miss Noyes goes as a missionary to China; Miss 
Brown becomes a teacher in the Illinois Institution. Miss Lin 
nie Cross, Miss Sarah M. Perry, a sister of Mr. Perry, the in- 
structor of the high class, and Mrs. J. Kessler, who has recently 
taught a kindergarten school in Chicago, have been appointed 
to supply the vacancies. This makes the corps of instruction 
stand fourteen ladies to seven gentlemen. 

Mr. Fay intends to hold monthly social gatherings of the pu- 
pils during the year, and for this purpose divides the school into 
three divisions, which will alternate with one another, so that 
each company will assemble once a quarter. The preparation 
of our pupils for the social requirements of life is, or ought to 
be, an important part of the work that we do for them. The 
Ohio Institution seems to be taking hold of it in the right 
spirit. 
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Virginia Institution.—We have seen in several papers state- 
ments of removals and new appointments in this institution, 
but we have the highest authority for saying that no changes 
have yet been made, though there is reason to believe that 
some are contemplated. 


Indiv Institution —Myr. Chapin C. Foster, formerly con- 
nected with the institution, but for the past three years en- 
gaged in business in Indianapolis, was married July 16 to Miss 
Harriet N. MacIntire, oldest daughter of the superintendent, 
and a teacher in the institution. The many members of the 
profession, to the pleasure of whose visit to the institution dur- 
ing the seventh convention Miss MacIntire and Mr. Foster con- 
triduted so much, will join with us in congratulations and 
good wishes. 

Mr. W. N. Burt, a teacher, was married September 2 to Miss 
Maggie J. Donnell, of Franklin, Ind. 

Mr. Joseph C. Gerdon has accepted an appointment as pro- 
fessor in the National Deaf-Mute College. 

The main building has recently been painted a delicate cream 
color and marked off in imitation of stone, much improving its 
appearance. The shoe-shop has been erlarged and several new 
out-buildings have been erected. 

North Curolina Institution.—Mr. Z. W. Haynes, a deaf-mute 
teacher, was married September 3 to Miss Louisa J. Bunker, a 
former pupil of the institution. Miss Bunker is a daughter of 
Chang, one of the famous Siamese twins. There are two other 
deaf and dumb children in the same family. 


Wisconsin Institution.—Mr. E. G. Valentine's place as 
teacher is supplied by Miss Mary E. Smith, formerly of the 
Minnesota Institution. 

Three of the pupils who were graduated last summer have 
entered the National College, making with former pupils eleven 
who have gone to the college from this institution. 


Michigan Institution.—Miss 8. C. Howard and Mr. Wm. H. 
Brennan have been succeeded as teachers by Miss Ida C. Pool 
and Miss Carrie Standart, who are both hearing and speaking 
young ladies. Mr. George L. Brockett, teacher of articulation, 
has resigned, and his place is not yet filled. 
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The institution now has a landscape gardener, who is engaged 
with a large corps of workmen in laying out the ample grounds 
of one hundred acres in a way that will be a credit to the insti- 
tution and the State. 


Iowa Institution.—Mr. J. A. Kennedy, a hearing and speak- 
ing gentleman, has succeeded Mr. J. C. Hummer as teacher, 
the latter having resigned on account of poor health. Mr. Da- 
vid S. Rogers, B. A., a graduate of the South Carolina Institu- 
tion and the National College, has also been appointed teacher. 


Columbia Institution.—President Gallaudet has returned 
from his long absence in Europe, and with health and vigor 
entirely restored and consecrated anew to the important work 
so successfully carried on hitherto, has resumed his place at the 
head of the institution and college. 

Professor Porter has leave of absence and remains abroad 
until November 1. 

Professor James M. Spencer, to the regret of his numerous 
friends in the college, has resigned his position, but will remain 
until after Professor Porter's return. His successor is Mr. 
Joseph C. Gordon, late of the Indiana Institution, who has 
already entered upon his new duties. 

The college opens with a larger number of students than ever 
bafore, and the primary department has a few new pupils. 


Alabama Institution.—A new matron has been appointed— 
Mrs. M. S. James, formerly of the Michigan and Mississippi 
Institutions. She is a cousin of Dr. Peet and a sister of Miss 
Meigs of the New York Institution. 

The institution is in an embarrassed pecuniary condition, the 
treasury of the State being bankrupt and its warrants not being 
worth over seventy-five cents on the dollar. No money has been 
received since January last. Dr. Johnson and his assistants are 
struggling on to the best of their ability, keeping the school in 
good working order, and hoping for better days to come. 


California Institution.—The malicious attempts made dur- 
ing the past few months to destroy public confidence in Mr. 
Wilkinson's administration and effect his removal have proved 
unsuccessful, and his personal character, as well as the wisdom 
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of his administration in its essential features, has been entirely 
vindicated. There have been three investigations following one 
another in quick succession—the first, public, by the board of 
directors, and resulting in the verdict that the charges made 
were without foundation; the second, private, by a committee 
of ladies, who questioned the female members of the household 
in a way that men could not, and came to the same conclusion ; 
and finally, since neither of these sufficed to silence the clamor of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s enemies, .a third, by a committee which was ap- 
pointed at Mr. Wilkinson's request by the governor of the State, 
and consisted of eminent citizens entirely unconnected with the 
institution. 

The first and second investigations were very thorough; but 
the third, in the prosecution of which the committee were in 
session for many days, while they reviewed the whole seven 
years of Mr. Wilkinson’s administration and heard the testi- 
mony of more than seventy witnesses, was probably the most 
searching that any institution of the kind ever received. Coun- 
sel were employed upon both sides, “hearsay” testimony was 
admitted, and the largest latitude was allowed. In this investi- 
gation the most scandalous of the accusations, which had been 
made public in a sensational newspaper of San Francisco, were 
abandoned, for the reason that no foundation whatever could be 
found for them; but every charge, grave or trivial, for which 
the least color of evidence could be shown, was pressed with the 
utmost virulence. The report of the committee, a long and 
carefully-prepared document, is before us. As was to be ex 
pected in such an examination as this, covering a period of seven 
years and entering into all the minutiz of institution life, the 
committee find some matters of detail which in their opinion 
might have been better administered, and make some sugges- 
tions which they think will result in benefit to the institution ; 
but they acquit Mr. Wilkinson and his brother of the serious 
offences charged against them, and “express their conviction” 
(to quote their own words) “that the public may rest in full con- 
fidence that the affairs of the institution are in the main, and with 
such exceptions as they have noted, well and wisely conducted.” 
They intimate that there would have been no occasion for these 
investigations but for “ unfriendly influences from without. Un- 
der such influences the minds of the blind pupils have been un- 
duly and unhealthfully excited, their feelings wrought up to a 
morbid acuteness, the quiet of their studies interrupted and 
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disordered, and trifling grievances made to seem to them an 
intolerable wrong.” 

The committee express the opinion that the education of the 
deaf and dumb and the blind in the same institution is unwise, 
on account of the entire dissimilarity of the methods of instruc- 
tion of these two classes and the “inevitable feeling of jealousy 
on the part of the more sensitive class.” Finally, the teachers 
are admonished to “ more rigorous caution in reference to mak- 
ing such comments upon the management of the institution in 
the presence of pupils as shall tend to demoralize their feelings 
and disturb their tranquillity and discipline.” 

Mr. Wilkinson's acquittal under such circumstances is not so 
much a triumph for himself over his enemies as it is the triumph 
of good order and rightful authority over insubordination, in- 
trigue, and sensationalism ; it seems to us a matter of congrat- 
ulation not only for the California Institution, but for all institu. 
tions of the kind throughout the country. 

The vacancies in the corps of instruction have been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Geo. B. Goodall, M. A., of Yale, and 
Mr. Foland P. Fowler, a graduate of the Wisconsin State Nor 
mal School. Mrs. H. B. Willard, for three years the efficient 
housekeeper, has assumed the matronship and the whole direc- 
tion of domestic affairs. 


St. Mary's Institution.—The method of “ Visible Speech ” 
has been introduced, some of the teachers having studied the 
system under Mr. A. G. Bell in Boston. Mr. Bell himself was 
expected to be present in September, and devote some time to 
the initiation of the new method. 


Minnesota Institution.—The term opened with three new 
teachers: Mr. David H. Carroll, B. A., a graduate of the Ohio 
Institution and the National College, Miss Cora A. Howe, and 
Miss Ella C. Westgate. Mr. F. C. Sheldon has been appointed 
clerk and assistant steward. 

A very important result, for which Mr. Noyes has labored 
long and earnestly, was reached in August in the purchase of a 
site for a blind institution, thus securing the separation of the 
two classes. We heartily congratulate the institution upon its 
escape for the future from the troubles which have always at- 
tended “dual” establishments. Probably the blind pupils will 
be removed to their new home during the present term, leaving 
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the deaf and dumb in sole possession of the buildings now oc- 
cupied. 

During the summer, the south wing of the building, designed 
for the boys, was finished, and it is now occupied. It is fur- 
nished in the most thorough manner with all things necessary 
and convenient for its purposes. 

Nebraska Institution.—Miss Bickford and Miss Jenkins, 
teachers who were employed last year. do not return. Mr. Me- 
Clure, a speaking gentleman, and Mr. F. L. De B. Reid, B. A., a 
graduate of the National College, have been employed to fill 
their places. Mr. McClure has never taught before, but he is 
acquainted with the sign-language, having a deaf-mute sister, 
the wife of Mr. Zorbaugh. of the Iowa Institution. 


Pitts'urgh Day-School.—The new building is not yet begun, 
on account of a coal railway compary having entered the ground 
with the intention of constructing a road through the very cen- 
tre of it, thus destroying it for the purposes of an institution. 
Dr. Brown has appealed to the courts and obtained an injunction 
restraining them from the further prosecution of their work. 


The company has appealed to the supreme court of the State, 
and it is expected that a final decision will be reached in the 
course of the present month. Should the decision be against 
the school, it will sue the company for damages in the hope of 
obtaining means sufficient for the purchase of another site. 

Boston Day-School.—Miss Ellen L. Barton has resigned her 
position as teacher, and is succeeded by Miss Mary F. Bigelow. 
Miss Barton is engaged in Rochester, N. Y.. in giving private 
instruction, by Professor Bell's method, to a daughter of Mr. 
Gilman C. Perkins, of that city. In May next she is going to 
England to teach the daughter of Mr. B. S. Ackers, whose visit 
to several American institutions last year will be remembered 
by some of our readers. 

Ontario Institution.—Mr. Duncan J. McKillop, a deaf-mute 
gentleman, has been added to the corps of instructors. A new 
female hearing and speaking teacher will also be employed this 
term, but the selection has not yet been made. A teacher of 
some experience is desired. 

The school opened September 3 with a large increase in the 
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number of pupils. . During the summer an addition of thirty 
feet in length has been made to the dining-room, providing also 
two new class rooms on the next story. Other improvements 
are in progress. Ten pupils, receiving wages, have been em- 
ployed in the carpenter and cabinet shop during the vacation. 
They have built a barn and other out-houses, besides making 
and repairing a large amount of furniture. Instructors have 
recently been appointed in the shoemaking and tailoring de- 
partments, and work has begun. Orders have already been re- 
ceived for five hundred pairs of brogans for the prison at To- 
ronto, and two hundred pairs for the insane asylum at London. 
It is expected that when the shoe-shop is fully organized, most 
of the shoes for the several benevolent institutions in the Prov- 
ince will be made here. 

The Report of the Ontario Institution did not reach us last 
summer until after our annual review of the institution reports 
for the July Annals had gone to press. Mr. Langmuir, the in- 
spector, publishes a table showing that notwithstanding the 
rapid growth and prosperity of the institution, more than half 
of the deaf-mutes of the Province of suitable age are not under 
instruction. In addition to the causes prevailing elsewhere to 
keep deaf-mutes out of school, is the charge made in Ontario for 
the board of the pupils while receiving an education. In cases 
where the parents are not able to pay this, it is expected that 
provision will be made by the municipalities from which the pu- 
pils come ; but as there is no means of enforcing this provis- 
ion, the municipal corporations fail in many cases to carry it 
into execution. Mr. Langmuir recommends compulsory educa- 
tion, and entirely free instruction. He wisely remarks that 
permissive legislative enactments are not sufficient to accom- 
plish the end desired. The law must be imperative, and accom- 
panied with liberal appropriations. We notice in Dr. Palmer's 
report that much has been done to extend the influence of the 
institution by inviting to visit it all organizations who have 
chanced to hold conventions or annual meetings in the vicinity. 
In this way, and by visiting other counties with a few pupils, 
the existence and character of the institution are made known, 
and much interest is awakened, the good fruits of which are im- 
mediately evident. 

Articulation has been taught to a class of thirteen semi- 
mutes for two hours a day with gratifying results. The Bell 
system is mentioned, but its introduction is not proposed until 
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it has been thoroughly tested elsewhere. ‘We are not pre- 
pared,” says Dr. Palmer, “to enter the field of experiment. 
That is properly the work of older institutions, whose organi- 
zation is complete. We shall continue the system of instruc- 
tion almost universally used in American institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, until it shall be clearly proved that there is a 
better system. In the meantime we shall watch carefully the 
improvements made in the management of deaf-mute institu- 
tions, and introduce such changes as shall be calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of those committed to our care.” 


Liverpool School.—The Liverpool Daily Post of May 29 
contains an interesting description of the Liverpool School, 
from which we make the following extract : 


‘The day-scholars, who are the children of parents resident 
in Liverpool, receive their education and likewise their dinner 
free of charge; but, of course, those parents who prefer to 
board their children at the institution have to pay a certain 
sum, very moderate in amount, for board and lodging, educa- 
tion in their case being also given gratuitously. The building 
contains excellent dormitories, thoroughly ventilated ; lavatories 
and bath-rooms for boys and girls; a work-room for the girls, in 
which they are taught sewing and the use of the sewing-machine 
by a competent mistress. Then there are roomy play-grounds, 
in which are gymnasia for the use of the boys. ‘The health of 
the school is invariably satisfactory. Only-one death has oc- 
curred during the twenty-two years Dr. Buxton has had charge 
of the establishment; and no matter how cholera, scarlet fever, 
relapsing fever, small-pox, or any epidemic may rage outside, the 
inmates of the Liverpool School for the. Deaf and Dumb remain 
untouched. Dr. Bailey is surgeon to the institution, but his 
office is a sinecure; whilst the “hospital” or sick ward is 
scarcely ever required. The religious as well as the secular 
wants of the inmates are carefully attended to. A Sunday- 
school is held every Sunday morning; and in the afternoon 
there is a service, lasting about an hour, which is largely at- 
tended by the adult deaf and dumb throughout the town, and 
also from a considerable distance around Liverpool. Part of 
the liturgy of the Church is gone through, and afterwards Dr. 
Buxton delivers a sermon in what, if Dr. Buxton does not ob- 
ject, I would call mute eloquence; every word of which, how- 
ever, is highly appreciated by his fellow-worshippers. In con- 
nection with the institution there is an adults’ benevolent 
society, which dispenses aid to indigent deaf and dumb persons. 
It also supports a course of lectures at the Hibernian Schools 
for the adult deaf and dumb, of whom in Liverpool, I am told, 
there are about 200. A library is also in operation at the Hi- 
bernian Schools.” 
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Manchester Schools.—The Manchester Haaniner and Times 
of June 10 has an account of the annual examination and meet- 
ing of the Manchester schools, of which Mr. A. Patterson is 
the head-master. The Earl of Derby presided on the occasion, 
and delivered a long and able address, presenting very forcibly 
the economical argument for deaf-mute institutions: we are 
sorry we have not room for extracts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Report of the Commissioner of Hducation.—General Katon's 
very able and valuable report for 1872, now published, contains 
much information concerning the education of the deaf and 
dumb. Beside the statistics given in the annual tabular state- 
ment of the Annals for January, 1873, the statistical table 
of this report includes various other facts of interest. as the 
income and expenditure of the institutions, the value of their 
buildings and grounds, the nature of the instruction imparted, 
the trades taught, the number of volumes in the libraries, etc. 

The total value of the buildings and grounds of the twenty- 
six institutions of which a statement is given is $4,433,250.00. 
This does not include the New York Institution. which is the 
wealthiest of all, and uine others. 

Nearly all the institutions have libraries, the largest being 
that of the Pennsylvania Institution, which contains 5,000 
volumes, and the smallest that of the Mississippi Institution, 
consisting of one volume! The American Asylum, and the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, and Maryland 
Institutions, possess libraries of over 1,000 volumes each. To 
these should be added the New York Institution, whose statis- 
tics did not reach the Commissioner in time for publication, and 
the Columbia Institution, which has recently made a large ad- 
dition of valuable works to its collection. 

The Indiana and Columbia Institutions* have laboratories ; 
the Ohio, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, Columbia, California, and 
Minnesota Institutions * have philosophical cabinets, and the 
Ohio, Illinois, Columbia and California Institutions * have natu- 
ral history or geological collections. 


* To these should be added the New York Institution. 
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The table designed to show the grade of instruction given, 
specifying collegiate,” academical,” and ordinary branches,” 
does not convey a strictly accurate idea of the facts, owing, 
doubtless, to the different interpretations put upon the mean- 
ing of these terms. ‘* Academical” was intended to be synony- 
mous with “secondary” instruction, and to indicate a higher 
grade than “ordinary branches,” but this distinction was not 
fully observed in the replies sent to the Commissioner from the 
institutions. In revising the table for publication, however, 
we did not feel at liberty to alter the statements given by the 
principals. We would suggest that in future the institutions 
whose course extends only from five to seven years should re- 
cord their instruction as consisting of ‘“ ordinary branches,” 
while those that have high classes should say * ordinary 
branches and academical.” The statement of the Columbia 
Institution, which is simply * collegiate.” should be, “ ordinary 
branches, academical, and collegiate.” ** Agriculture,” also, in 
the place it occupies, implies special scientific training ; whereas, 
as a correspondent suggests, ‘our institutions teach it just as 
Mr. Squeers did ‘ bot-tin-ney:’ even /efore a boy ‘knows what 
it is, he ‘goes and does it.” It would have come in more 
properly under the head of “ trades.” 

The articles on education in the several States mention in 
some cases the institutions for the deaf and dumb, and there is 
a special contribution by the editor of this journal discussing 
the general and educational statistics of deaf-mutes, the im- 
portance of their education for their own sake and that of the 
community, the best method of reaching the uneducated, the 
advisability of compulsory instruction, the Michigan conference 
of principals, ete. In a paper on education in Brazil it is 
stated that an institution for the deaf and dumb has been in 
existence there since 1857. 


Conference of WiirtemLery and Badeu lustructors.—The Organ 
of May, 1873, contains the proceedings of the ninth annual 
conference of the Wiirtemberg and Baden instructors of the 
deaf and dumb, held at Esslingen on the 23d and 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1872. About thirty teachers were present, including 
a few from other parts of Germany and from Switzerland. 

Most of the first day, after the organization of the confer- 
ence was €iiccted, was devoted to an inspection of the Esslin- 
gen Institution. Several of the classes were visited and ex- 
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amined, and the modes of teaching followed in the school were 
illustrated by the resident teachers and criticised by the other 
members of the conference. This, we believe, is always a fea- 
ture of the German conferences, which are held at the several 
schools in turn from year to year, and it must be a very useful 
one, serving as an incentive to teachers and pupils, making the 
instructors of all the institutions familiar with one another's 
methods, and often leading to practical suggestions of no little 
value. The much larger numbers of our American conven- 
tions, and their being held in vacation, seem to render its 
adoption here impracticable. 

The second day was spent in the more formal discussion of 
subjects relating to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
Most of these had been determined upon at the conference of 
the year previous, and were presented for consideration in 
writing by the gentlemen to whom they had severally been as- 
signed. 

The first. subject discussed was ‘ The Necessity of a Training 
School for Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb.” The general 
opinion of the members of the conference was, that while such 
an establishment would be desirable in some respects, it was 
not a matter of absolute necessity, and that there were other 
improvements not yet obtained more worthy of making an ef- 
fort for than this. 

The second subject was “The Education of the Moral Na- 
ture.” This was presented in an able paper by Mr. Hirzel, of 
Niirtingen, and elicited much discussion. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the deaf and dumb, even when most highly edu- 
cated intellectually, are often lacking in the development of 
their moral nature; they know little of tenderness, gentleness, 
sympathy, compassion, gratitude, etc. This is due to the fact 
that they never hear those sounds and tones which are the 
most efficient means of touching and stirring the heart; as the 
singing of birds, the ringing of bells, the peals of the organ, 
vocal and instrumental music, and especially the human voice 
in all its illimitable range of feeling. Special efforts therefore 
are necessary on the part of their instructors to supply this 
deficiency. Religious instruction should always be made in- 
teresting by narratives, and should consist largely of appeals 
to the emotional nature; it should not be attempted to impart 
too much in the earlier part of the course, when the subject can- 
not be clearly understood. The study of natural history, gc- 
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ography, history, and mathematics, tending to enlarge the 
mind; penmanship and drawing, developing a sense of the cor- 
rect and the beautiful, are important aids. Much stress also 
was laid upon indirect means. The institution should be made 
as much like a family as possible, and the officers should see to 
it that the influence of their example be always such as to awaken 
and foster gentleness and love in the hearts of theiy pupils. 
The care of domestic animals, especially dogs, birds, and other 
pets; the culture of little gardens; excursions in which special 
pains are taken to interest the pupils, are of great value. Some 
of the members of the conference said that they had found their 
pupils as grateful and susceptible while under instruction as 
hearing and speaking children are wont to be; but it was gen- 
erally agreed that deaf-mutes after leaving the institution, being 
shut out from free intercourse with the rest of the world, often 
being deceived and ill-treated by those with whom they are 
associated, are peculiarly apt to become morose and bad-tem- 
pered. The expression of the countenance in addressing the 
deaf was mentioned by several speakers as being a substitute 
in some degree for the tones of the voice: but the value of the 
sign-language as a means of developing and educating the 
moral nature was recognized by none. 

The next topic discussed was a periodical for deaf-mutes 
entitled ‘ Blatter fiir Taubstumme,” which had been published 
for twenty years by Mr. Wagner, of the Gmiind Institution. 
The recent death of Mr. Wagner led the conference to consider 
whether the periodical had better be continued, and if so, in 
what manner and by what means. The object of this little 
publication was to furnish deaf-mutes after they have left the 
institutions with reading matter in simple language adapted to 
their comprehension. It was chiefly religious in its character, 
but contained also some secular matter, instructive and enter- 
taining, the news of the day, institution items, ete. The mem- 
bers of the conference were unanimous in the opinion that the 
periodical should be continued ; the only difference of view was 
with respect to publishing occasional extra numbers for Catho- 
lies and Protestants respectively. The aim has been to make 
the religious matter entirely unsectarian, so that it might give 
offence to neither of the great religious parties of Germany : 
it was proposed to continue this course, but in addition to pub- 
lish occasionally extra sheets which should contain Protestant 
instruction for Protestants and Catholic instruction for Catho- 
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lics. The majority of the members of the conference, which 
included adherents of both sects, favored this plan. The mag- 
azine is now conducted by Mr. Hirzel, of Gmiind. 

Next came a description of certain pictures representing the 
four seasons, adapted for deaf-mute instruction ; and this was 
followed by an elaborate exposition from Mr. Schittle, of 
Esslingen, of the principles and methods of teaching articula- 
tion in the Esslingen school. After a brief discussion of this 
paper the conference adjourned, to hold their next meeting 
at Gmiind. 

One thing that impresses us in reading the proceedings of 
this conference is the general recognition on the part of its 
members of the fact that their pupils do xv¢ generally acquire 
such a knowledge of language as to be capable of reading, with 
ease and profit, ordinary books and newspapers, and that they 
are not “fully restored to society” when they leave the institu- 
tion. Nowhere in the literature of their profession, so far as 
we have seen, do the German teachers themselves make those 
extravagant claims for the results of their method which have 
been made for them by some Americans and Englishmen who 
have visited their schools. . 


The Vienna Heposition.—President Gallaudet informs us 
that the material contributed by our institutions for the deaf 
and dumb occupied a prominent place in the American depart- 
ment of the Exposition. The Bureau of Education, of whose 
collection our contributions formed a part, has received one of 
the nine grand diplomas awarded to Americans, these being the 
highest prizes given. Dr. Gallaudet’s official report upon deaf- 
mute matters,* as commissioner from the American Govern- 
ment, is ready to be submitted, and we hope to publish it in the 
next number of the Annals. The contribution of the New 
York Institution, of which we had not received information 
when the others were announced in the last number of the 
Annals, and which, we are sorry to say, failed to reach the Ex- 
position, were as follows: a file of the reports from the seven- 
teenth to the fifty-fourth, inclusive, bound by deaf-mutes ; Dr. 
H. P. Peet's Course of Instruction, Parts I, II, and III, in 
three volumes; Dr. H. P. Peet's Scripture Lessons and his 


* Dr. Gallaudet has also, by direction of the commission, prepared a re- 
port upon ** Government Patronage of Art.” 
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History of the United States; and Dr. I. L. Peet's Chart of 
Predicates of the English Sentence. 

The Next Convention.—The executive committee is to hold 
a meeting at the Ontario Institution some time during the 
present month to fix the time and place of the next convention, 
and for other business. Any communications for the commit- 
tee should be addressed immediately to the secretary, W. J. 
Palmer, Ph. D.. Belleville. Ontario, Canada. 

New York Convention of Deaf-Mutes.—The fifth biennial 
convention of the ‘Empire State Association ” was held August 
27, 28, and 29, at Rochester, N. Y. About one hundred and fifty 
deaf-mutes were present. The members were cordially wel- 
comed by the mayor of the city, and an address was then deliv- 
ered by Mr. H. C. Rider, the president of the association. Ad- 
dresses and social reunions were the chief features of the con- 
vention, very little business of any kind being transacted. A 
proposal to establish a mutual insurance league of deaf-mutes 
was laid on the table. An oration prepared by Mr. John R. 
Burnet was réad by Dr. Peet, a eulogy upon Dr. H. P. Peet 


was delivered by Mr. Alphonso Johnson, a paper upon Pisci- 
culture was read by Mr. Seth Green, and an address on Tem- 
perance was given by Dr. Peet. Besides these there were ex- 
temporaneous addresses by Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. Rev. Mr. Berry, 
Dr. Peet, and others. Full and interesting accounts of the 
proceedings may be found in the Silent World of September 
15, the Deaf: Mute’s Journal of Sept 11 and subsequent num- 


bers, and the Deaf-Mute Advance. 

The Deus-Mute Murderer.—Levi Bodine, the uneducated deaf- 
mute, of whose trial for the murder of his employer an account 
was given in the Annuls* some time ago, is now confined in the 
Asylum for Insane Criminals at Auburn, N. Y. How he came 
to be sent there we do not know: there was no evidence of in- 
sanity at his trial, but only of an uneducated reason acting 
under great provocation in a way that he had never been taught 
was wrong. The late report of the superintendent of ‘the 
asylum says of him that he is an unusually bright lad, quick to 
learn, but of violent temper. It seems a pity that some means 


* Vol. xvi, p. 64, and vol. xvii, p. 89. 
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should not even now be provided for giving him the education 
of which he was deprived in early youth, and the lack of which 
was unquestionably the cause of his bloody deed. 


Resolutions.—At the fifth biennial convention of the Empire 
State Association of Deaf-Mutes, held at Rochester, N. Y., Au- 
gust 27, 28, and 29, 1873, Mr. Alphonso Johnson, of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, offered the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were adopted: 


* Whereas, on the first of January last, it was the pleasure of 
Almighty God to remove from among us our friend and bene- 
factor, Harvey P. Peet, Ph. D., LL. D., who was for a period 
of thirty-seven years the able and efficient principal of the New 
York Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb ; and 
whereas, we, the members of the Empire State Association of 
Deaf-Mutes in convention assembled, and who were formerly 
his pupils, entertain for his memory profound respect and es- 
teem: therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That we sincerely lament the death of Dr. Peet 
both on account of his disinterested labors for the intellectual. 
moral, and religious improvement of the deaf and dumb, and 
his many good qualities which were so constantly manifested in 
all the relations of life. 

* Resolved, That we will ever treasure in our memories his vir- 
tues, believing that he possessed some of the best qualities of 
the teacher and principal. rarely, if ever. surpassed. and not often 
equalled. 

“Resolved, That as an association banded together, having for 
its object the promotion of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of the deaf and dumb, particularly the latter, we have 
special cause for gratitude to Dr. Peet who did so much for us. 

Resolved, That the members of the Empire State Association 
for the Deaf and Dumb desire through this medium to express 
their heartfelt sympathy and sincere condolence with the family 
of the deceased in this irreparable calamity which in the wisdom 
of Divine Providence has been visited upon them.” 


Visible Speech.—Mr. A. Graham Bell has been appointed 
professor in the “school of oratory” of the Boston University, 
where, beside training students in the culture of the voice and 
the mechanism of speech, he will continue to give instruction 
in * Visible Speech” to persons intending to become teachers of 
articulation to the deaf and dumb. The private school for deaf- 
mutes under Mr. Bell’s direction has been removed to Salem, 
Mass. 
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